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THIS TIME IT’S SERIOUS. 


The chopping has begun. For the first time in 
decades, Congress is committed to balancing 
the budget. It will mean slashing as much as 
$1.4 trillion and cutting programs that affect 
virtually every American citizen. But surprise of 


surprises: people want it that way. The tough 


choices are on the table, and it’s about time. 
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Our team built the very first Power 
Macintosh for education. Our objective: to 
give educators and students unprecedent- 
ed power, for an affordable price 

Along the way, we also added a lot of 
education-specific features. For example, 
we added a tilt-and-swivel monitor, adjust 
able for kids of different heights. We added 
video-out, so teachers can hook their Mac 
up to a projection screen lor more exciting 
presentations. And we added the option of 
video-in, which lets students capture video 
images and use them to put together really 
dynamic multimedia projects 

Not long ago I brought the prototype 
Power Mac home for my daughter. The 
neighborhood kids all came over to us¢ 
it. They turned it on, started exploring 
You could just see their eyes light up. You 
watch that, and you realize you're really 
doing something right. It'S something 


that we can all be proud of yy 


b J y 
H.L. Cheung 
VP and head engineer of th 
product group that design 


new Power Macintosh” §200/75 
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This isn't just some business computer with a few education 
features bolted on. This is the Jeg ring tool of the future. 


























At Apple, we design our computers 
specifically for the needs of education 

We design them to be powerful 
enough to prepare high school students 
for the technology they'll encounter in 
the future. Yet we also design them to 
be easy enough for a first grader to use 

We design our computers to run all 
of the Macintosh’ programs schools are 
already using; and we design them to run 
awhole new family of enhanced software 
that makes graphics, video and animation 
even more lifelike and exciting. 

At Apple, we design our computers 
by listening. Tb students, to teachers, to 
administrators —and providing the kinds 
of solutions they can use. 

It this attention to the unique re- 
quirements of the learning environment 
that’s made us the number one computer 
in schools today. And it’ a commitment 


to education you'll find only with Apple 


We don't just want to 
make computers. We want to 
‘iiss Naik akandh tana ted canal gabbdinb hee make a difference. 

already built in, to make learning more involving and interesting 
Its this simple ‘plug and play” approach to multimedia that's 
made Macintosh the leading multimedia computer in schools today. 





Por call education 
more pdr sed representative at 800-800-APPL, 


or contact us over 

(©1995 Apple Compester. Ime. All raghts reserved Apple, the Apple logo, Macintosh and QuickTime are rademearks of pple Computer, tc. Max, Power Mac 

dared Power Mactniosh are trademarks of Apphe Compester Ir. Power ts a trademark of hulernational Busnes Machenes used unuder incense berefrom 
All Apple products care demgreed to be accessible to tcbivrdeucds with disability R lesen more (US only), call 800-776-2333 of TDD 800-853-6223. 
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ANS OF THE PBS CHILDREN’S 
show The Electric Company will 
recall a spoof of old radio detective 
programs; it was called Fargo 

North, Decoder, This indelible cul- 

tural reference aside, North Dako- 

ta’s largest city has not received 
much media attention. So when 
TIME correspondents Wendy Cole 
and Michael Duffy went to Fargo to 
report this week’s story on the ex- 
pected impact of federal budget 
cuts, the locals were flattered. 
“Countless times during my 10 days 
there,” Cole says, “people asked 
what other towns we were visiting. 

When I told them none, they had 

trouble believing that their laid- 

back community warranted such 
intense scrutiny by TIME.” 

Cole has the intensity and the 
passion for the job. A graduate of Cornell 
and the Columbia School of Journalism, 
she became a Chicago-based correspon- 
dent this year after stints as a reporter in 
Time's People, Nation and Society sec- 
tions. Approaching her assignments as a 
terrier does a trouser cuff, she hustled an 
exclusive interview with University of 
Michigan cyberpornographer Jake Baker 
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days before his arrest by the Fst. She also 
uncovered a potentially dangerous inter- 
nal revolt by a breakaway militant faction 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 





COLE IN FARGO: “In April the town saw only four days 
of sunshine, yet these folks were amazingly upbeat 


“Wendy has an insatiable curiosity,” 
says chief of correspondents Joelle At- 
tinger, “that routinely takes her beyond 
groupthink or the easy take on just about 
any story.” Says assistant managing edi- 
tor Stephen Koepp, who edited the Far- 
go story: “She has a rare affinity for both 
people and numbers, which can bring a 
policy story vibrantly to life.” 


D E 


It was Cole who chose Fargo as the 
microcosm for the debate on federal 
benevolence and intrusion. Says Duffy, 
who wrote the story: “She saw it as a 
_ fascinating mix of frontier and 
front page. Then she dissected 
the town until she knew more 
about it than a lot of Fargoans. 
Late last week, needing an anec- 
dote, she ran down to a local 
bowling alley, did three inter- 
views and delivered a freshly 
» minted kicker for the story inside 
of an hour.” 

Cole found that Fargoans do 
their homework. “Before meeting 
me,” she says, “one businessman 
insisted on doing a computer 
data-base search of all the articles 
” I ever wrote.” But to Cole, once a 

“jaded, guarded New Yorker,” 
Midwestern charm has proved conta- 
gious; she felt at ease with her subjects. 
In turn, they readily offered clues of the 
coming budget cuts to Time's Fargo 
north decoder. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO LONG DISTANCE SAVINGS, THERE’S NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 


1-800-888-8800 
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: EXPRESS Express’ Card. 
ae Your Ways And Means 
4 To Over 300 
; Cities Worldwide. 


‘ Wherever international business travel 


























takes you, take along the travel partners who 





make it simple. 


The Membership Miles* program from 
American Express makes everything you 
charge with The Card earn program 

miles toward free flights and other 
special travel awards. And you can trans 
fer program miles to your Delta SkyMiles 
account, to earn free flights even faster 


to any of the 32 


countries Delta serves. To 

enroll in the Membership Miles program, 

call 1-800-443-9251. 

Delta Air Lines and the American Express 
Card, The ways and means to make your 


business travel more convenient, 


more comfortable and more 





rewarding. 





A Delta Air! 


You'll love the way we fly 
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| allergy medicine that 
unstuffs your nose? 


Ask your doctor about new FLONASE from Glaxo: 
It relieves sneezing and itchy, runny nose - 
and your stuffy nose as well. 


FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose. It’s a new nasal spray that relieves nasal 
symptoms for sufferers Of seasonal nasal allergies. 


You can take FLONASE once a day. FLONASE unstuffs your nose for a full 24 hours. 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep and it won't keep you awake. FLONASE doesn't subject 
you to the drowsiness, sleeplessness, or nervousness associated with some antihistamines 
and decongestants. 


FLONASE is not addictive. FLONASE is comfortable to use. 


The most common side effects occurred in fewer than 7 of 100 people (comparable to 
placebo). These included nasal burning, nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat. 


FLONASE is a prescription drug, and its effectiveness depends on regular use. FLONASE is 
not used to treat children under age 12. 


Only your doctor or health care professional can determine the best treatment option 
for you. No advertisement can provide all the information needed to prescribe a drug. 


For more information about FLONASE and the treatment of your seasonal nasal allergies, 
call 1-800-6-FLONASE. 


Please see important information on the following page. 


| $5 Savings Certificate Call your doctor today. 


Please submit original pharmacy receipt and this completed certificate ™ 

to receive a $5 rebate toward your prescription for FLONASE. Mail to 

Allen & Hanburys, PO Box 6219, West Caldwell, NJ 07007-6219 

© Yes! Please send me additional information. i NASAL 
SPRAY, OOS% 


Name 


on _ (fluticasone propionate) 











City State Zip ° 
7 __ Allergy relief, 
right under your nose. 








Flonase™ BRIEF SUMMARY 
(fluticasone propionate) 
Nasal Spray, 0.05% w/w 
‘SHAKE GENTLY 
BEFORE USE. 
For intranasal Use Only. 


The following ts a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing infor- 
mation in Flonase™ Nasal Spray product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Flonase ™ Nasal Spray is contraindicated in patients with a hyper- 
sensitivity to any of Its ingredients. 


Glucocorticoids could 
seo I aie SSeeptamne mI npperverecyes nO ‘Suppression of the HPA 
tents oho wre on tnninnmipteniant Grape eve ve siecentate to lnlectons then 


who have not had these diseases, particular care should be taken to avoid expasure. How 
the Cose, route, and duration of corticosteroid administration affects the risk of developing a 
Gissemwnated infection is not known. The contribution of the underlying disease and/or prior 
Corticosteroid treatment to the risk is also not known. If exposed to 


Ops, treatment with antiviral agents may be considered, 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: Rarely, immediate hypersensitivity reactions or contact dermatitis may occur after 
intranasal instances 


the administration of fluticasone propionate. Rare of wheezing, nasal 
septum glaucoma, anc increased intraocular pressure have been 
the intranasal application of 


escent tuberculous infections, untreated fungal, bacterial, or systemic viral infections; or 


ocular herpes simplex. 

Because of the inhibitory effect of glucocorticoids on wound healing, patients who have 
expenenced recent nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, or nasal trauma should not use a 
nasal glucocorticoid until healing has occurred. 
pone ieserrall ar deep by nevel ta doen gabe bcopgtiear ts pe bryce nara 

the following information and instructions. This information is intended to aid them in the 
safe and effective use of this medication. It is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or 
intended effects, 

Patients should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox or measles and, if exposed, 
to consult their physician without detay. 

Patents should use Flonase Nasal Spray at regular intervals as directed since its effec- 


Carcinogenesis, impairment 
Strated no tumorigenic potential in studies of oral doses up to 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? as cal- 
Culated on a surface area basis) for 7B weeks in the mouse or inhalation of up to 57 meg/kg 
(336 mog/nP) for 104 weeks in the rat. 

Fluticasone 


routes. Furthermore, the compound did not delay erythroblast division in 





Flonase™ (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 
No evidence of impairment of fertility was observed in reproductive studies conducted in 


Pregnancy: Teratogenic Pregnancy Category C: 

poison felt lespd leon dp anaes Sahat respectively, as 
calculated on a surtace area basis), revealed fetal toxicity characteristic of potent glucocor- 
po soe pacarayel sh dg a cette omphaloceie, clett palate, and 


Bo 
neous doses of 4 meg/kg (48 meg/m?). 
However, following oral administration of up to 300 meg/kg (3.6 mg/m} of fluticasone 
increased incidence ot external, 


cocorticoids are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when Flonase Nasal 
‘Spray is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety anc effectiveness of Flonase Nasal Spray in children below 12 
years of age have not been established. Oral glucocorticoids nave been shown to cause 

growth suppression in children and teenagers with extended use. if a child or teenager on 


in this population were similar to those reported by younger patients. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: In controlled US studies, 2,427 patients received treatment with 
intranasal fluticasone propionate. In |, adverse reactions in clinical studies have been 
primarily associated with irritation of the nasal mucous membranes, and the adverse reac- 


patients in clinical nals discontinued because of adverse events, this rate was similar tor 
comparators. 


vehicle and active 

‘Systemic Side effects were not reported during controtled clinical studies 
up to 6 months duration with Flonase™ Nasal Spray. If recommended doses are exceeded, 
however, or if individuals are particularly sensitive or if in conjunction with systemically 
administered glucocorticoids, symptoms of hypercorticism, ¢.g., Cushing's syndrome, could 


The following incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon seven controlied 
Clinical trials in which 536 patients (57 girls and 108 boys aged 4 to 11 years, 137 female 
and 234 mate adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 mcg 
‘once daily over 2 to 4 weeks and two controlled clinical triaks in which 246 patents (119 
female and 127 male adolescents and adults) were treated with Flonase Nasal Spray 200 


meg once daily over 6 

Greater than 1% (Causal Relationship Possible): Respiratory: Eptstaxis, nasal 
i | agama aaa iia camels 
1 |. 


Neurological: Headache (incidence 1% to 3%). 
Incidence Less than 1% (Causal Retationship Possible): Respiratory: Sneezing, runny 
Se Se NOR re Congestion, bronchitis, nasal ulcer, nasal septum exco- 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
' speaker revolution 


t the 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 


recent International Consumer 


wireless stereo speaker system the 
Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen 
sive wired speakers. 








Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
r/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers 
Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 





FCC approved. In 
June of 1989, the 
Federal 


cations Commission 


Communi 


allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications 

Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
throughout 
your home 





nals 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 


to listen to Built-in receiver and ay 
if 





your The wi 
TV, VCR or CD receit 
player in any room 


stereo, 


of your home with- 


Dare to Compare 


Don't take our word for it. Try it yourself 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton's rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
"No Questions Asked" refund. 






matic digital lock-in 
tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can't be blown out 


Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound 
You two 
speakers, one set on 


can use 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 
ver | if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
ts to both channels on 
control Ths 


one speaker 


Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 


Size: 9H x 6'W x 5.5°1 
w ratic 6008 
30 dB 


Signal-to 





Channel 





can get these speak- 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 
aol win facturer’s warranty 











Transmitter n 











out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil 
ings and floors without losing sound quality 


One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless 


ly to your speakers or headphones. The 


3 to Operate 

speakers and headphones 
Recoton Transmitter $69 s4 ssh 
Recoton Wireless Speaker $89 s6 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones......$59 s4 sah 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1171. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
a Ss = 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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age of the bombing in my hometown 
[CoveER, May 1]. But no words or pictures 
will ever convey the great, hollow sad- 
ness that we here will carry with us for- 
ever. Even though I understand the need 
to place blame, the political rhetoric 
about conservative talk shows and fin- 
gers pointed every which way seemed 
profane, even grotesque when bodies of 
babies and fellow citizens were still 
being pulled from the rubble. We citi- 
zens here, the victims and their families 
have nothing to do with Waco, with mili- 
tias or G. Gordon Liddy. We simply went 
to work one day and found our lives and 
hearts blown to bits. 
Jan Kordisch 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


THIS BOMBING, IN THE HEART OF THE 
U.S., opened many eyes. Knowing now 
that no city is exempt from such a disas- 
ter, we can learn how to be on alert and 
maybe protect our nation from such a 
horrible thing’s happening again. 
Maggie Brown, age 15 
Louisville, Kentucky 


TRAGICALLY, WE HAVE WITNESSED IN 
Oklahoma City the logical derivative of 
the rhetoric of Rush Limbaugh and his 
ilk. Please, people, “the government” 
isn’t the enemy; the government is us. 
Attacking it attacks all of us. If it doesn’t 
work, let’s fix it. 
Joe Morse 
Bellingham, Washington 


FORGET INTELLIGENT DISCUSSION ON 
gun rights for individual citizens. Forget 
inquiries into the government's botch- 
ing of Waco. Forget any rhetoric at all 
on ways to reduce the scope of govern- 
ment in our lives. For now and the fore- 
seeable future, anyone (of any race, 
creed, gender or religion) who even 
brings up these topics will be accused 
of abetting baby killers. So we can chalk 
up another victory for the Oklahoma 
City bombers. In addition to being 





Terror in Oklahoma City 

6¢ For those concerned over the 
erosion of personal freedoms, forget 
it. Weve already lost the most basic 
one of all: freedom from fear. 99 


Philip G. Plotica 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


vicious terrorists and murderers of 

innocent children, they are mind-bend- 
ingly stupid individuals. 

Rodney Stansfield 

Garden Grove, California 


WE HAVE SERIOUS QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 
actions the government has taken 
attacking so-called white supremacist 
Randy Weaver, the Branch Davidians 
and others. The fact that Weaver was 
tried and acquitted in court is rarely 
mentioned by mainstream media. Yet 
those of us who raise legitimate ques- 
tions about the moves against Weaver 
and the Davidians are met with accusa- 
tions of racism and hate mongering as 
the government and media attempt to 
evade any accountability. And you won- 
der why we are frightened and suspi- 
cious of our government? 
Melinda Monaghan 
Rough and Ready, California 


POLITICIANS RANGING FROM THE OCCU- 
pant of the Oval Office to the local dog- 
catcher agree on one issue: it’s high time 
to put some additional teeth into the 
laws of the land to prevent evil assassins 
from committing their heinous acts. 
Nonsense! I am confident that sufficient 
laws are in place to incarcerate these 
criminals, when convicted through due 
process, for the remainder of their lives. 
Robert W. Miller 

Jacksonville, Florida 


1 URGE THE GOVERNMENT TO FIX THE REAL 

problems that cause people to get this 

angry. If we eliminate the true violation 

of our rights, then all we have to fight is 

right-wing extremist paranoia, and we 
can save a lot of lives. 

Marc Perkel 

Springfield, Missouri 

Via America Online 


IN THE 1960S AND EARLY 1970S, IT WAS 
left-wing extremists who blew up build- 
ings to protest our involvement in the 
Vietnam War. They were dissatisfied 
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with the U.S, government. Twenty years 
later, right-wing extremists blow up a 
building to protest the government's try- 
ing to disarm a religious cult in Waco, 
Texas. How ironic that the anniversary of 
the end of the Vietnam War fell so close 
to the bombing in Oklahoma City. 
Mark E. Sadak 
Munising, Michigan 


TERRORISM IS NOT NEW TO AMERICANS, 

and we have no one to blame but our- 

selves for its persistence. By our own 

actions or inaction we perpetuate the 
legacy of violence in our society. 

Lewis Higgins 

Beaverton, Oregon 

AOL: JM Lewis H 


FINGERS OF BLAME ARE BEING POINTED 
AT conservative Americans. I am a con- 
servative, and I am frightened by the 
likes of Timothy MeVeigh and the mili- 
tias that teeter on the edge of terrorism. 
These people are far beyond the scope of 
my beliefs. Paranoid anarchists have 
very little, if anything, in common with 
mainstream Americans of a conservative 
stripe. Tougher law enforcement is a 
hallmark issue with most conservatives 
and Republicans, and we favor greater 
empowerment of federal authorities to 
nail these fiends before they have a 
chance to strike again. 
Mark R. Voss 
Cottage Grove, Minnesota 


| USED TO BE PROUD OF BEING A CAREER 
civil servant; then I became apologetic; 
now I’m just plain scared. Even though 
the U.S. has freer elections, less corrup- 
tion and lower taxes than almost any oth- 
er country on earth, there are a shocking 
number of Americans who believe that 
blowing up a federal building is a blow 
for freedom. The antigovernment mood 
of this country has gone too far. 
Joseph White 
Richmond, Virginia 


HAVEN’! MOST OF THE CITIZENS OF THIS 
country heard preachers, radio talk- 
show hosts and politicians successfully 
use hate as their principal theme? And 
who or what is it that they want us to 
detest? Environmentalists, feminists, 
homosexuals, criminals, aliens (legal and 
illegal), communists (though not many 
are left), liberals, other religions, people 
of color, government, atheists, welfare 
mothers, educators, vegetarians—the list 
goes on and on. Many of us fit into these 
categories. How do we stop these vicious 
random acts of violence? It’s simple—we 
stop the hate. 
Martin Good 
Santa Barbara, California 



































Going from hair 
loss to hair 
regrowth was 
beyond his 
wildest dreams 
But then he 
mm learned there's a 

3 ) Was product that 
could actually regrow hair. He learned about 
Rogaine® Topical Solution (minoxidil topical 
solution 2%). Because for male pattern 
baldness, only Rogaine has been medically 
proven to regrow hair 


How Rogaine works. 

The exact mechanism by which minoxidil 
stimulates hair growth is unknown. But many 
scientists believe that Rogaine works, in part, 
by taking advantage of the existing hair's 
growth cycle. Prolong the growth cycle so 
that more hairs grow longer and thicker at 
the same time, and you may see improved 
scalp coverage 

Will Rogaine work for you? 

Dermatologists conducted 12-month 
Clinical tests. After 4 months, 26% of patients 
using Rogaine 
reported moderate 
to dense hair 
regrowth, compared 
with 11% of those 
using a placebo (a similar solution without 
minoxidil — the active ingredient in Rogaine). 

After 1 year of use, almost half of the men 
who continued using Rogaine rated their 
regrowth as moderate (40%) to dense (8%) 
Thirty-six percent reported minimal regrowth 
The rest (16%) had no regrowth 

Side effects? About 7% of those who 
used Rogaine had some itching of the scalp 
(Roughly 5% of those using a placebo 
reported the same minor irritations.) Rogaine 
should be applied only to a normal, healthy 
scalp (not sunburned or irritated) 


Make a commitment to see results. 

Studies indicate it usually takes af /east 4 
months of twice-daily treatment before there 
is evidence of regrowth 

Just a few minutes in the morning and a 
few at night. That's all it takes to apply 
Rogaine. \f you're younger, have been losing 
your hair for a shorter period of time, and 
have less initial hair loss, you're more likely 
to have a better response 
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Keep in mind that Rogaine is a treatment, 
not a cure. So further progress is only possi- 
ble by using it continuously. If you stop 
using it, you will probably shed your newly 
regrown hair within a few months. But it's 
easy to make Rogaine a part of your daily 
routine. Thousands of men do. And now you 
can find out if Rogaine is for you 
The facts are free. Plus we'll send you 

a $10 incentive to see a doctor. 

Call 1-800-952-2828 and we'll send 
you a confidential free Information Kit. And 
since you need a prescription to get 
Rogaine, we'll include a list of nearby 
dermatologists or other doctors experienced 
in treating hair loss, plus a $10 incentive to 
visit a doctor soon 

So call today. Maybe Rogaine can make 
your dreams of hair regrowth come true, too 


Call for 

your free 
Information 
Kit on Rogaine 
anda $10 
incentive to see 
a doctor. 


1-800-952-2828 
bette minoxidil 2% 


SOLUTION 








See next page for important additional information 
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The only product ever 
proven to regrow hair. 


What is ROGAINE? 
ROGAINE Topical Solution is 2 
alopecia: hait loss of the scalp vertex 
topical form of minoxidil, for use on the scalp 


mericine or use onthe scalp thats used to teat «typeof ha loss n men and women known as androgenetic 
or crown of the head) in men and diffuse hair lass or thinning of the front and top of the scalp in women. isa 


How effective is ROGAINE? 

lawman Cina stds wit RDGAME ol ves 2 30 men wit mle pater betes ichigo tp hares ot behead were content n7Us 
medical centers. Based on patent evaluations of | at the end of 4 months, 26% of the patients using ROGAINE had moderate to dense haw regrowth 

compared with 11% who used 2 treatment [no active ingredient). No regrowth was reported by 41% of those using ROGAINE and S8°% of those using a 
placebo. By the end of 1 year, 48% of those who continued to use ROGAINE rated their hair growth as moderate or better 


_ eum: Acc nd women wie contain by oc} US aaa cata cae auc euaeeeeonggi 
weeks, women using ROGAN as moderate (19%) or minimal j women 
~ slew ofthe ake 


(no active ingredient] rated their hair regrowth as moderate (7% or minimal (33%), No regrowth was reported by 


the group using placeda 


group using ROGAINE 


from one person to another. Some people using ROGAINE may see results faster than others, 


ROGAINE? 
ae bral teen 
others may respond with a slower rate of hair regrowth. You should not expect visible regrowth in less than 4 


How long do I need to use ROGAINE? 


ROGADE 6 aherion bestnest cota cre Kyovhove ran hl post, youlnead wonton ease CSE 
a 


a imac nie 


What happens if| stop using ROGAINE? Will | keep the new hair? 


or increase hair regrowth. If you do 


period of time (at least 4 months), your doctor may advise you to discontinue using 


Lssomlre People have reported that new hair growth was shed after they stopped using ROGAINE. 


should | use? 


much ROGAINE 
You should apply @ 1-mi dose of ROGAINE twice a day to your clean dry scalp, once in the morning and once at rught 
. ROGAINE for at least 4 hours to ensure penetration to the scalp. Do not wash your hair for 
pect Haale if you wash your hair betore applying ROGAINE, be sure your scalp and hair are dry when you apply rt. Please refer to the 
bi] package. 


if your are used to apply ROGAINE. Must remain on the 


atleast 4 

What if | miss a dose or forget to use 

ttching and other son imitations of the treated scalp area were the most cammon 

people who used ROGAINE (7%) had these complaints. 
Other sade effects, including lignt-headedness, dizziness, e 

no minoxidil. You should ask your doctor to discuss side effects of ROGAINE with 


before bedtime. Wash your hands after use 


ROGAINE? 
‘applications of ROGAINE. You should restart your twice-daily doses and return to your usual schedule 
What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with 


ROGAINE? 
side effects directly linked to ROGAINE in clinical stucies. About 7 of every 100 


and headaches, were reported both by people using ROGAINE and by those using the placebo solution with 


who ate extra sensitive or allergic to minaxdil, ‘heal or oad should not we ROGAINE 


Topical Solution contains alcohol, which could cause 


y irritation of the eyes or sensitive skin areas. if ROGAINE accidentally gets into these 


areas, rinse the area with large amounts of cool tap water. Contact your if the eritation does not go away. 
What are some of the side effects have ! 
ROGAINE was used by 3,957 patients jin Clinical tials. Except for dermatologic events (involving the skin|, no indwidual reaction 
or reactions by body systems appeared to be more common in the minxidi!-treated patients then in placebo-treated patients. 

imitant or allergic contact dermatitis ~ 7.36%, Respiratory: bronchitis, upper infection, sinusitis - 7.15%, Gastrointestinal: diar- 
rhea, nausea, ~ 4.33%, rootnche, zones tenes ght wads 307%, Mcalecholotat races, pain, tendinitis, 
aches and pains 2.59%; Cardiovascular. edema, chest pan, pulse rate increases/decreases — 1.53%, 


nonspecific Neve shot nee acl ong od 1 i edema 124% 
allergic reactions, hi its, fac sensitivity - Metabolic-Nutritional: Z - : 
Senses: = Tract Se. %; 


: conjunctivitis, ear infections, vertigo ~ 1.17%; Genital 
Tract tract 


Cana BS; temphadenopathy, thrombocytopenia, - é 
use has been mon‘tored for up to 5 years, and there has been no change in incidence or severity of 
and ; hypertnchosis 


events have been reported since marketing include eczema; 
skin/scalp flaking, sexual dysfunction, visual disturbances, including 
‘What are the 
Serious side 


ft prostatitis, epdidynits, vagiruts, vudvitis, vaginal di 
renal calculi, urethritis ~ 0.93%; Endocrine: menstrual changes, breast symptoms ~ 0.47%; aroety, 


anemia— 0.31%. 


‘ reported adverse reactions. Additonal adverse 
(excessive hair growth}, local erythema (rednesst pruritus (itchingh dry 


decreased visual acuity (clarity increase in haw loss, and alopecia {hair loss). 
side effects that could affect the heart and circulation whea using ROGAINE? 
have not been linked to ROGAINE in clinical studies, However, itis possible that they could occur if more than the recommended dose of 


eC, Ee aN NG NT een These effects appear to be dose related: that is, more 


effects are seen with 


Because very small amounts of minoxidil reach the blood when the recommended dose of ROGAINE is 
effects that may occur when the tablet form of mincuodil is used to treat high blood pressure. Minandé 
retention and faster heart rate. The following effects have occurred in some patients taking 


blood pressure: 
rate. some patients have reported that their resting heart rate increased by more than 20 beats per minute. 


effect called vasodilation. Vasodilation leads to fluid 
tablets for 
inoreased' 


to the scalp, you should know about certain 
lower blood pressure by relaung the artenes, an 


Salt and water retention bia aera ae a) eh bres hrrem tf glia 


Problems breathing especi 






tying down; a result of a buildup of body fluids or fluid around the heart 


Worsening or new attack of angina pectons: brief, sudden chest pain. ' 
When ROGAINE to normal skin, very little minoxidil is absorbed. You probably will not have the effects caused by minoxidil tablets when 
you use ROGAINE. If, however, you expenence any of the possible side effects listed above, stop and consult your doctor. Any such effects 
aparece was used on damaged or inflamed skin of in greater than amounts, 


People with a known or suspected 
Ce eS ee Et 






What factors may increase the risk of serious side effects with ROGAINE? 
heart condition or a tendency for heart failure would be at particular risk increased heart rate or fluid retention were to occur 
risks of treatment with their doctor if they choose to use ROGAINE 
on other parts of the hody may increase minoxidil 


which may increase the 


should be used only on the balding absorpton, 
aie aioe Yous nt xe ROGAN # your scp stata or surtaned a you shoud note you reusing ote Sn veaerts 


on your scalp. ae 

Can people with pressure use ROGAINE? 
Fee peeete we te lod planes releieg Wose ting 
Patients talong a blood pressure medicine called quanethidine should not use 
Should any 


blood pressure medicine, can use ROGAINE but should be monitored closely by thes doctor. 


precautions be followed? 
People who use ROGAINE should see their doctor 1 month after starting ROGAINE and at least every 6 months thereafter. Stop using ROGAINE if any of the following 


occur: Salt and water retention, problems faster heart rate, or chest pains. 


breathing, 
Dorota ROGANE fou we ing ob gs ep to On pap nhs coricomenity ids, prions ee ee cmmead oe. 
s yrwvanted eft 


theough the skin ROGAINI 


Are there special for women? 


for use on the scalp only. Each 1 mL of solution contains 20 mg minoxidil, and accidental mgestion could cause 


womnen and nursing mothers should not use ROGAINE Also, its effects on women during labor and delivery are not known. Efficacy in postmenopausal 


Pregnant 
women has not been 


Studies show the use of ROGAINE will not affect menstrual cycle length, amount of flow, or duration of the menstrual period 


Discontinue using ROGAINE and consult your doctor as soon as possible i your menstrual period does not occur at the expected time 


Can ROGAINE be used by children? 


No. the safety and effectiveness of ROGAINE has not been tested in people under age 18. 
Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing without 2 prescription. You must see @ doctor to receive 2 prescnpbon. 


DERMATOLOGY 
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The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mi 49001, USA 
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Education Is the Goal 


PHILIP WEISS’S ARTICLE ON EXTREMIST 
movements, “Outcasts Digging In for the 
Apocalypse” [Cover, May 1], while 
attempting to alert your readers to some 
of the darker elements in our society, 
ironically generates its own form of para- 
noia. Most disturbing is the simple inser- 
tion of “Christian home-schoolers” into 
the list of members of the far-right coali- 
tion. Of the families I know who educate 
their children at home, all do so with the 
goal of providing the best possible edu- 
cation for their children, not as a contri- 
bution to some seedy plot. Come on! 
Wayne Larson 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Via America Online 


Racist Reaction 


1 AM A MUSLIM. IN BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
as in other cities across our nation, Mus- 
lim communities came under attack 
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Just ask any of their doctors. They've seen what ZANTAC can do — 
time and time again. 


That’s because for over 8 years, The following have been reported 
ZANTAC has provided relief from pain as events in clinical trials or in 
due to ulcers or heartburn caused by > the routine management of 


gastroesophageal reflux disease. patients treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; 


You can't get ZANTAC without Flee lelaaliatelmelirere)nn(0)ar) o)-l8 8 
letra nausea and vomiting; 

Sheil constipation; and diarrhea. 

Ask your doctor or other health care See additional important 


information on adjacent page. 
OU | ZANTAC, CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 
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Zantac* 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) Tablets BRIEF SUMMARY 


Syrup 

The ing is a briet . Before information in 
Lethe niet summary only, prescribing. see complete prescribing 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac® is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of active duodenal ulcer. 
La at reduced dosage after of acute ulcers. 3. 
The treatment ot hypersecretory conditions (¢.g., Zollinger-Ellison syndrome and systemic 
ace Roe) Sa mes esenens f Seah; Duan peewi: See 5. Donen ct 
reflux r (GERD). 6. Treatment of endoscopically diagnosed erosive esophagitis. 7. Mai 

antacids should be given as needed for reliet to patients with active duodenal ulcer, 
active, benign gastric ulcer; hypersecretory states; GERD: and erosive esophagitis. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac® is contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitivity to the 
drug of any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS). 
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of 1.2. Since Zantac is excreted the a ‘should be adjusted in 
selon wah paired renal fonction (see DOSAGE AND, ADMINIS TION). Caution should be 
observed is sme Bs OS ees & Fore ere 
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in patients with hepatic dysfunction since Zantac is metabolized 
Suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in 
eens epurate Si trees Dy beonons Weve nrness wie 
Information for Patients: Phenylketonurics: 1 ™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERdose™ Granules contain 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranitidine. 
Laboratory Tests: Faise- nets for urine protein with Mlaiisti® may occur during Zantac 
Drug oe enough tories hos Sete ome to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 én vitro, 
recommended doses of the do not inhibit the action of the P-450-linked oxygenase 
enzymes in the liver. However, have been 


Carcinogenesis, irment of Fertility: There was no indication of tumongenic or 
——— sobs mck at aps oo 2000 09 ey 
idine was not mi in standard ected sous, (Semmenens, ‘scherichia coli) tor 
to the maximum recommended for these assays. 
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pace Coe caine oe Lad ht ase peck . 
rats and rabbits at doses up gg ter ba toteek sees bo toon toed en eos 


in 
Planes tdaghtasiae fren 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in children have not been established. 
Patients: Ulcer healing rates in elderly patients (65 to 82 years of age) were no ditterent 
dverse events and laboratory 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in clinical trials or in the routine 
management of patients treated with Zantac®. The to Zantac has been unclear in 


Nervous Rarely, malaise, dizziness, insomnia, and vertigo. Rare cases of 
reversible mental contusion, agitation, apression, and hallucinations have been reported, 
in is cierty patients, Rare cases f 


predominantly of reversible blurred vision bs so ofa 
Laren in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor 
have received. 

Cardiovascular: As with other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia, 
atrioventricular block, and ventricular beats. 

Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting, abdominal discomfort/pain, and rare reports 

tad whheet iving 100 id faravenousiy Wr 7 Gave. ond 4 of 24 biectsrecening 50 

id. in sul 
5 dyn There have Down occasions reports of Repatite, bapaloceluae’ oF 


mediately discontinued. These events are usually reversible, but in exceedingly rare circumstances 


Other: Rare cases of reactions (eq. bronchospasm, fever, rash, eosinophilia), 
anaphylaxis. edema, and smail increases in serum creatinine. 


OVERDOSAGE: There has been limited experience with overdosage. Reported acute ingestions of up to 
18 Oraly have been associated with transient sdverse effects seniar t those encountered in normal 
ck exarane (ce AOVERSE REACTIONS). nan, ararmates ot gat and hypotension 


When overdosage Occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material from the 
linical and supportive 


Zantac® 150 GELdose™ Capsules/Zantac* 300 GEL dose" Capsules: Manutactured for 
Prarmaceutals, Research Tangle Park. NC 27709 by Banner ela Products Corp. Chatsworth CA 
91313 and/or Banner Gelatin Products (Canada) Ltd., Olds, Alberta, Canada TOM 1P0, Manutactured in 


Zantac® Syrup: Manutactured for Glaxo Pharmaceuticals, Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
by Roxane Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, OH 43216 


© Copyright 1994, Glaxo Inc. All rights reserved. 
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immediately after the bombing [COVER, 
May 1]. Women who wore Islamic head 
scarves were intimidated; families, 
mosques and schools got bomb and 
death threats. This is exactly the kind of 
extremism that led to this vicious act in 
the first place. If we rush blindly toward 
hatred and violence, what separates “us” 
from “them”? Did all those people in 
Oklahoma City, those children, die for 
nothing? There are lessons in this. 
Khadija Bartholomew 
Lockport, New York 


AMERICANS SHOWED THEIR TRUE COLORS 

as racists during the first 48 hours after 

the disaster, when they described the 

perpetrators as aliens and foreigners and 
called for tougher immigration laws. 

Margarita de Flores 

San Bernardino, California 


Justice for the Bombers 


HERE’S THE PROPER PUNISHMENT FOR 
the Oklahoma bombers [Cover, May 1]: 
spending the rest of their lives viewing 
images of their victims and hearing the 
sounds of the anguish and grief they have 
caused. To punish these criminals by 
death would be hollow. They must live 
with what they have done—24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. 
Douglas D. Corbitt 
Conway, Arkansas 
AOL: DCorbitt 


I DON’T WANT TO SEE WHERE AND HOW 
the bombing suspects grew up. I don’t 
want to read about the rationale for their 
acts. I don’t want to watch their trial on 
TV. I don’t want media blitzes slowing 
up the judicial process. I want these peo- 
ple indicted. I want them tried. If they 
are guilty, then I want them convicted 
and given due punishment. Give them 
no voice. Let the explosion be the last 
sound we ever hear from them, 

Tom Imondi 

Sidney, Ohio 


About the Cover 


HOW TRAGIC TO DISPLAY THE FACE OF 

accused killer Timothy McVeigh on your 

cover [May 1]! Never give such a despi- 
cable person this much publicity. 

Karen O'Neill 

Hillsboro, Texas 

AOL: KarenOOO 


SURELY A PHOTOGRAPH THAT PORTRAYED 

courage, faith or even grief would have 
been better. 

George D. Lawrence Jr. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Via America Online 











Vietnam 20 Years Later 


YOUR OTHERWISE INSIGHTFUL REPORT 
on Vietnam’s economic revival [CovER, 
April 24] misrepresents the extent of 
religious freedom there. Vietnam—per- 
haps Asia’s most spiritual country (it is 
overwhelmingly Buddhist)—is entering 
the fifth decade of the communist gov- 
ernment’s campaign to eradicate all 
independent worship. Authorities still 
persecute religious leaders who dare to 
organize outside government-controlled 
churches. Roman Catholicism is decapi- 
tated by Hanoi’s blocking the Vatican’s 
appointment of bishops and imposing 
tight restrictions on those allowed to 
attend seminaries. Protestant church 
leaders who hold unauthorized meetings 
have been hit with staggering fines. In 
the past three years, the Puebla Institute, 
a human-rights group focusing on reli- 
gious-freedom issues, has documented 
the detention of more than 100 Buddhist 
monks and Christian leaders. 
P.H. Mullen Jr., Research Director 
Puebla Institute 
Washington 


IN SPITE OF TWO DECADES OF A ROILED 
psyche and the thousand tears I've swal- 
lowed, I am still afflicted with the “Viet- 
nam syndrome.” Like many of my Viet- 
namese counterparts over age 30, I am 
scarred by obfuscated American policy. 
Today Vietnamese are living in the shad- 
ow of America’s failed mission, doubting 
the very principles upon which the U.S. 
was founded. The U.S. can cry about its 
58,000 dead, but what about the 3 mil- 
lion Vietnamese lives that were wasted? 
America might have lost a war, but we 
lost a country. 
Thai A. Nguyen-Khoa 
Oakland, California 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building ¢Rockefeller Center 

New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 

Letters may also be sent via the America Online 

computer network 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 

address and home telephone, 

and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 





Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 
Address Changes? 


TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 























BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE. 


Ne office has always been a Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 


place to get ahead. Unfortunately, cans and one for bottles. And when 


it's also a place where a lot of natural_| youre in the bathroom brushing 






resources start to fall behind. Take a your teeth or 

look around the next time youre at ) washing your face, 

work. See how many lights are lef dont let the faucet 

on when people leave. See how much yee oat ran. Remember if we 
instead of 


paper is being wasted. How much } cups use fewer resources 


electricity is being used to | today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 
run computers that 


Which would truly be a job well done. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


_— are left on. Look 
at how much water is | CALL |-800-MY-SHARE 


Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 


@ memo. restrooms, And 
how much solid waste is 


being thrown out in the 







trash cans. We bet it’s a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


A Public Service of 
This Publication 
) « 


fl Earth Share 
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as wale 
ated, the Rover’s been refined 
* the years, but the 20-year-old 


tions would have my teeth rattling. 
Instead, | casually sipped a cup full 


of hot coffee and spilled not a drop. 


gn suggests that classic lines 


*r go out of style. 
>o cer: “hat | and R lL 
I. my book the Range Rover still has no equal 
comes to the contradictory tasks of providing « 


motoring in comfort and style and the off-road abi 


mountain goat when the urge or conditions beckon. 


~- 


oBSUws 
inge Rover is a classic 
‘volved from function. 


G here's simply 


othing that does the job 
vith the style and grace 
of the Range Rover. 


tange Rover 


sw MO 


We traveled in a 
comfort, style, and 


confidence only 
the Range Rover 
provides. 





No other 
SUV has the 
Rover's unique 


11971, | had the opportunity to é 

rive my first Range Rover, then a combination 

rand-new vehicle, at the compa- 

y's Solihull, England, off-road test of style, 

ourse. It was the most impressive 

Dur-wheel-drive (4WD) vehicle I'd performance, 

ver driven. No wonder it was win- d lity: 
and quali 

(ing so many rallies through the q ty y 

angles and deserts of Africa. It Qe 

loesn't look much difterent today- — 

he changes are under the skin-but 
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The Range Rover Classic. W. 


= 
Sora quarter of a century, Range 

Rovers have survived the most brutal 
territory in the automotive world 

The editorial page 

Therefore, the County Classic needs 
little introduction 

Suffice it to say that its 14-gauge 
steel chassis, pillowing electronic air 
suspension, permanent four-wheel 
drive, and tireless 3.9-liter V8 engine 
make this Range Rover ideal for driving 


parking space 
Its dual airh: 


Cx 


Ueouys use your seatbelts. SRS 


I was driving a Range Rover. 










over endless rock beds, through arctic 
blizzards, and back to the executive 
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RANGE ROVER 
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In 1970, however, Rover did itself In A 
proud with the introduction of what stee 
was at that time the finest 4-wheel- Ran 
drive utility vehicle in the world, the Qs i 
Range Rover. Seventeen years later, few 
there still is nothing finer. And, at last, _ti~ 
R ange Roy -7 h en 
The tite Ch. HES anu 626 cuUMpu..cms g ste 
when it mud or sm 
yn-road “Iy’ members 0 
IT’S AS IF SOMEONE BUILT A LUXURY thio ts 


lity of a 


CAR ATOP A LOCOMOTIVE.” 
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trast heavily with the leather and wood. The view 
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ESCRIPTIONS OF THE ROVER’S ‘ih 
EXTERIOR INCLUDED “the class an 
classic,” “distinctive, impressive and wa 
handsome,” “angular but stylish,” and ‘ mony" tw: 
but elegant.” One tester wrot- ~** 
vw! al. 





The unanimous verdict: If man were 
only allowed to own one car, and if that 
one car were meant to be the perfect 
all-rounder—spacious, comfortable, 
powerful, capable of going on where 
the roads end—then the choice would 
quickly narrow down to one vehicle: 
the Range Rover 
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— Really serious car sno! 
long acknowledged Brita’ 
Range Rover as the only 


wheel-drive car worthy of 
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class by itseli 
luxury featul 


e had some help with the name. 


electronic traction control help make its 
armchair seating all the more relaxing. 
And at around $45,000° it may 
well be the only affordable work of art 
ever exhibited at the Louvre 
So why not call 1-SO0-FINE 4WD for 
the Land Rover dealer nearest you? 
The County Classic is, after all, the 
most refined and elegant version of the 
original Range Rover. 
But don’t take our word for it 
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A Balanced-Budget Blueprint 
After months of talking 
about it, Republicans finally 
announced a plan of bold 
spending cuts designed to 
balance the budget by 2002. 
Senate leaders proposed 
slashing nearly $1 trillion 
during the next seven years. 
A House plan foresaw even 
deeper cuts: $1.4 trillion 
worth, the extra trims need- 
ed to offset a $350 billion tax 
cut. The G.o.P. lawmakers 
said they would chop billions 
from projected outlays for 
Medicare and Medicaid, 
eliminate scores of federal 
social programs and abolish 
the Commerce Department. 
(House Republicans would 
also ax the Education and 
Energy departments.) Dem- 
ocrats promptly labeled the 
proposals unfair to working 
families, the elderly and the 
poor, and warned that the 
cuts were dangerous for the 
economy. 


A Second Suspect 

Terry Nichols, initially de- 
tained in Kansas as a materi- 
al witness to the Oklahoma 
City bombing, formally be- 
came a suspect as federal 
prosecutors accused him of 
participating in the April 19 
attack; the charges could MICROSCOPIC KILLER OF THE WEEK: An outbreak of Ebola, one of the world’s 
bring him the death penalty most deadly viruses, has struck Zaire. There is no vaccine and no cure 

if he is convicted. Nichols : 
was transferred to the same 
Oklahoma federal prison that 


holds the other suspec 2 iB ese a 
old Army buddy with whom 
Nichols apparently shared a 


strong dislike of the govern- The Man Who Tamed the White House Mess Looks for an Out 
ment. Meanwhile, federal Talk about timing. With a brutal re-election campaign just ahead, an “indispensable” 
agents in Arizona arrested Clinton aide has told the President he will be quitting in the fall. After only eight 
Steven Colbern, a bio- months on the job, deputy chief of staff ERSKINE BOWLES has quietly restored some 
chemist, on unrelated order to the chronic White House chaos. Shunning the limelight, the savvy North 
weapons charges. He was Carolina businessman has scaled back the President's appointments and drastical- 
picked up after investigators ly limited drop-in rights to the Oval Office. The result: a sunnier, more even- 
received a tip that Colbern tempered President who actually has time to think through tough problems and who, 
owns a brown pickup truck not surprisingly, is begging Bowles to please stay on the job. But, so far, it’s no go: 
similar to one a witness Bowles is saying he’s eager to return to the private sector. 


claims to have seen escorting 
MeVeigh prior to his arrest. 
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CHRONICLES 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 





é IMELDA BONGBONG 

1 MARCOS MARCOS 

£ A “shoe-in,” she Imelda’s son trails 

$ stands to gain a seat in [badly in his bid for a 

° the Philippine House seat in the Senate 

é JOHN LANE 

< KASICH KIRKLAND 
House budget chairman Eleven powerful AFL-CIO 
backs up G.0.P. rhetoric unions tell their chief 
with no-nonsense plan to pack his bags 
THE ARMY THE N.R.A. 
Fifty years and 27 mil- Its anti-G-man hate 
lion lives after the de- speech hits unexpect- 
feat of Hitler, the West ed target: ex-President 
says “Thanks” Bush, who resigns 


MEET THE BUDGET CUTTERS 


My Way and the Highway 

Described in the nonpartisan 
pages of Politics in America as 
a fiscal conservative with a 
“soft spot for asphalt,” REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BUD SHUSTER (R., 
Pa.) has brought home so much 
bacon over the years that a 
$90 million highway running 
through his Altoona district bears 






MARCY NIGHBWANDER—AP 


get our financial house in order.” 


OFF THE FAIRWAY 


44Women are handicapped by having boobs. It’s not 


easy for them to keep their left arm straight.77 


—CBS GOLF ANALYST BEN WRIGHT, AS QUOTED IN A DELAWARE NEWSPAPER, ON WOMEN 


GOLFERS’ LIMITATIONS; HE CLAIMS HIS REMARK WAS MISQUOTED AND MISCONSTRUED 


. Brownies or Peace—You Decide 


s The good people at Pillsbury announced last week that they 


« 


have boosted the grand prize in their biennial Bake-Off from ~ 
$50,000 to $1 million. Here’s how the new payday stacks up 


against those of other prestigious awards: 


his name. Now he’s pushing a bill 
that would protect federal trans- 
portation trust funds—made up of 
user fees and earmarked for in- 
frastructure—from the preda- 
tions of budget balancers. Com- 
plains G.o.p. budget-committee 
member Christopher Shays: “It 
makes a mockery of our efforts to 
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Pillsbury Bake-Off Grand Prize $1 million 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Religion $1 million 
Nobel Peace Prize $930,000 (or 7 million Swedish kronor) 
MacArthur Fellowship up to $375,000 
Playmate of the Year $100,000, plus a Chrysler Eagle Talon in winner’s choice of color 
Goldman Environmental Prize $75,000 
Pulitzer Prize (except for prize for Public Service Journalism, which offers no money) $3,000 


| Legal Reform Scaled Back 

| Filibustering Democrats held 
their ground in the Senate 
and stymied majority leader 
Bob Dole’s efforts to approve 
a sweeping legal-reform bill, 
which, like a House-passed 
version, would have capped 
punitive damages in all civil 
lawsuits. By a 61-to-37 vote, 
the Senate accepted a se- 
verely trimmed-back propos- 
al limiting punitive damages 
only in product-liability 
cases—leaving the two cham- 
bers far apart as they prepare 
to reconcile their bills. 


Deutch Takes Over the CIA 
By a vote of 98 to 0, the Sen- 
ate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Deputy Defense 
Secretary John Deutch to 
become the new director of 
the c.1.A. Deutch will arrive 
at the troubled spy agency, 
which has been demoralized | 
by the Aldrich Ames and oth- 
er scandals, with a mandate 
to review priorities, revamp 
operations and replace top 
personnel. 








| U.S. Turns Back 24 Cubans 
A week after announcing a 
new policy of forcible return 
of Cuban boat refugees, the 
Clinton Administration, true 
to its word, repatriated 24 
Cubans who had been res- 
cued at sea. 


The Simpson Trial 

Nearly four months after the 
opening of the O.J. Simpson 
murder trial, the prosecution 
introduced its most damning 
evidence: the apparently in- 
criminating results of DNA 
blood tests. Forensic scien- 
tist Robin Cotton testified 
that a blood drop found at 
the crime scene matched 
Simpson’s—with a 1-in- 

170 million chance it could 
have been someone else’s— 
and that blood found on a 
sock at Simpson’s estate 
matched his slain ex-wife’s, 
with an even smaller margin 
of error. On cross-examina- 
tion, the defense repeated its 
dual themes that the blood 
sent to Cotton’s lab may have 
been contaminated or plant- 
ed to frame Simpson. 
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WORLD 


V-E Day Plus 50 

In Washington, London, 
Paris, Berlin and Moscow, 
the church bells rang out, the 
crowds wept and cheered, 
and the leaders of today’s far- 
from-peaceful world gath- 
ered to honor the millions 
who died in World War II. 
The Moscow celebrations 
were perhaps the most 
poignant. Six thousand Red 
Army veterans, in their 70s 
and 80s, marched through =| 
Red Square to celebrate their | 
victory over the Nazisand | 
mourn the 27 million soldiers | 
and civilians who perished. | 
Coming directly from a 
wreath laying in Washington | 
to meet Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin, President Clin- 
ton recalled the friendship 
between America and the 
U.S.S.R. during World War II 
and told the veterans, “You 
wrote some of the greatest 
chapters of heroism.” 





The Summit: Little Progress 
President Yeltsin agreed to 
join Clinton’s Partnership for 
Peace, begin a limited mem- 
bership in NATO and cancel 
the most objectionable part 
of Moscow’s nuclear-reactor 
sales to Iran. As for Chech- 
nya, Clinton's request that a 
two-week cease-fire be ex- 
tended got a sharp nyet, and 
both sides resumed shelling. 
In Washington, Senate Re- 
publicans, led by presidential 
candidates Bob Dole and 
Richard Lugar, were quick to 
declare the Moscow summit 
a failure and threatened to 
cut U.S. aid to Russia. 





Nonproliferation Extended 
After nearly four weeks of 
back-room politicking, a 
global conference at U.N. 
headquarters in New York 
City extended the Treaty on 
the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons indefinitely. 





Zaire: A Deadly Virus 

An outbreak of the lethal 
Ebola virus—the firstin16 | 
years—has claimed dozens of | 
lives in Zaire. In the quaran- | 
tined city of Kikwit, residents 
began torching their homes 


CHRONICLES 


THE GOOD NEWS 

UV Two young boys who suffer 
from a hereditary disorder that 
caused them to be born without 
a functioning immune system 
are slowly building up their bod- 
ies’ defenses—thanks to gene 
therapy. Two years after doctors 
transplanted normal versions of 
the genes into the boys, their 
bodies are now producing tiny amounts of 
the key gene products. 

V A study of 943 postmenopausal women 
suggests that it’s never too late to start tak- 
ing estrogen. Women who began receiving 
the hormone only after they developed 
moderate heart disease still lived longer 
than those who did not. The treatment ap- 
parently helps the body to clear LDL—so- 
called bad cholesterol—from the blood. 


HEALTH 


GRIAN CRONIME 


REPORT 





THE BAD NEWS 
v Leaving the hospital too ear- 
ly could prove hazardous to a 
newborn’s health. As more in- 
surance companies mandate 
shorter stays for childbirth, doc- 
tors are finding that a growing 
number of babies later end up in 
the emergency room with jaun- 

dice and other problems. 
People who quit smoking may not cut 
their risk of suffering a stroke as much as 
was once thought. A survey found that 
those who had given up cigarettes two 
decades ago had a higher risk of stroke than 
people who had never smoked. The results 
contradict two other studies that show that 
after five years of abstinence a former 
smoker's stroke risk is essentially the same 

as that of someone who never lit up. 


Sources: GOOD—Socety tor Pediatric Research, American Collage of Obstetricians and Gynecologsts 


BAD—Amencan Collage of Obstetnioans sed Gynecologists. Amencan Academy of Neurology 


ENGAGED. REX MORGAN, 46, physician, to 
JUNE GALE, 46, registered nurse; over din- 
ner at Anton’s. “June, I’ve waited too long to 
say this,” began Dr. Morgan’s proposal— 
something of an understatement, consider- 
ing that the pair's relationship dates back to 
1949, though it was studiously platonic un- 
til earlier this year. Summer nuptials are 
planned. The bride will retain her maiden 
name. 


PATERNITY ACKNOWLEDGED. By UNCLE 
DUKE, 21, con man/diplomat/substance abus- 
er, now running an orphanage; in Aspen, 
Colorado. Lab tests revealed that “Earl,” a 
child in Duke’s care with a similarly high 
forehead and a penchant for shades is, in fact, 
Duke's son by a stripper. The proud father’s 
reaction: “The feds won’t pay me to take care 
of my own kid.” 


EXPECTING. PETER PARKER, 33, photojour- 
nalist who moonlights as Spiderman, and 
his red-haired wife MARY JANE PARKER, 29: 
a child, their first; in New York City. 


7h 
CHARLES XAVIER 
DIED. FARLEY, 16, faithful and beloved dog 
of the Patterson family; of a heart attack 
triggered by his heroic but strenuous rescue 
of the family’s youngest child, April, from a 
rain-swollen river; somewhere in Canada. 





DIED. PROFESSOR CHARLES XAVIER, 32, 
founder of the “X-men,” a group of para- 
normally gifted, socially conscious mutants; 
of an accidental zapping by his son Legion 
during a shoot-out with archenemy Magne- 
to; in Haifa, Israel. Adding to the tragedy is 
the fact that due to Legion’s ability to travel 
through time, he killed his father 20 years in 
the past, thus creating an alternate reality in 
which the X-men don’t exist. 


“DIED.” CLARK KENT, 56, journalist; in an at- 
tack on Kent's family and friends; in Small- 
ville. Following the discovery by supervil- 
lain Conduit (a.k.a. childhood friend Kenny 
Braverman) that Superman and Clark Kent 
are one and the same, the Man of Steel has 
allowed the world to assume—for now—that 
Kent perished in the Conduit-led assault. 
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A Message 
A Friend 





and corporations 


® 1995 Keizai Koho Center 








le sumo wrestling, Japan seems both 
familiar and strange to many Americans. Actually, 
we've got a lot in common, like a zest for trade. It 
dates back to 1853, when Commodore Matthew 
Perry first arrived in Japan with his “black ships.” 


Today, Japan and America are the world’s 
largest industrial nations. More than that, we 
enjoy a relationship that generates the largest 
volume of trade in the world, and is mutually 
beneficial since it helps fuel both economies. 


We're sharing new technologies, engaging in 
research together and making joint-venture 
investments worth billions of dollars. And we're 
creating jobs. 


At the same time, we know we're different, as 
each has a distinctive culture. But more important 
than our differences are our similarities: Japan 
and America share everything from yakyu, our 
word for baseball, a national pastime introduced 
to Japan in 1873 by Americans, to a belief in 
democracy and free markets. 


Yet paradoxically, this long-standing 
relationship is also one of the least understood, 
or appreciated, on both sides of the Pacific. 


That must change. Understanding and 
cooperation are essential in today’s complex 
world, particularly in trade. That’s why we'll be 
talking to you in this space over the coming 
months. We'll tell you more about our special 
relationship with America—and along the way 
we'll explain more about the underlying realities, 
and complexities, of U.S.-Japan trade. 


So consider this informal “hello” just the 
beginning of a better relationship between Japan 
and America. 


KEIZAT KOHO CENTER 


The Keizai Koho Center (Japan Institute for Social and Economic Affairs), also known as Japan Business Information Center in the U.S., is an 
independent, non-profit organization designed to promote understanding of Japan's economy and society at home and abroad and is 
affiliated with Keidanren (Japan Federation of Economic Organizations). The Keizai Koho Center is funded entirely by private industry groups 


if you have any questions or comments, write to: Keizai Koho Center, 145 W. 57th Street, Dept. 100, New York, N.Y. 10019; or Fax: 212-489-6211 


This material is issued by Keizai Koho Center, which is registered with the Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act as an agent of Keizai Koho Center, Tokyo, Japan. This material is filed with the Department of Justice where the required registra 
tion statement is available for public inspection, Registration does not indicate approval of the contents of the material by the U.S. Government 




















and fleeing into the sur- 
rounding bush. There is no 
treatment for Ebola, whose 
victims bleed to death. 


U.N. to Serbs: Tsk, Tsk 

As shelling by Bosnian Serbs 
intensified around Sarajevo, 
United Nations civilian envoy 
Yasushi Akashi overruled calls 
from U.N. military comman- 
ders for a NATO air strike and 
sent a letter of protest instead. 
Akashi’s move was sharply 
criticized by U.S. Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright, who told 
senior U.N. officials she was 
“baffled” by the decision. 


Historic British-I.R.A. Talks 
Representatives of Sinn Fein, 
the political wing of the Irish 
Republican Army, sat down 
with a British government 
minister. It was the highest- 
level contact between the two 
sides in more than 20 years. 
Under discussion: arms and 


explosives in Northern Ireland. 


BUSINESS 
Putting It All Together 
MCI Communications an- 
nounced that it will invest as 
much as $2 billion in Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corp. The 
partnership will link movies, 
TV stations, newspapers and 
publishing to a vast telecom- 
munications network with 
access to the Internet. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 
National Bard 
Robert Hass, critic, teacher 
and poet (Field Guide, Hu- 
man Wishes), was named the 
nation’s new poet laureate, a 
job one of his predecessors 
described as “ill paid, ill de- 
fined and irresistible.” He 
takes over from Rita Dove. 


SPORT 


Sailing to Victory 

In one of the most dominat- 
ing performances in the his- 
tory of the America’s Cup re- 
gatta, Team New Zealand's 
Black Magic I won the fifth 
straight of five races off the 
shores of San Diego and 
took home the world’s pre- 
mier sailing trophy. 
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DIED. MARIA LUISA BEMBERG, 73, Latin 
America’s foremost female film director; of 


stomach cancer; in Buenos Aires. Bemberg - 
' up recordings smuggled in through Hong 


came to cinema relatively late in life, di- 
recting her first film at the age of 59. Typi- 


cal of her feminist oeuvre was the Oscar- © 


nominated Camila (1984), a melodrama of 
an aristocratic young woman who seeks ro- 
mantic happiness with a Catholic priest. 


DIED. ED LANGE, 75, photographer-nudist; 
in Los Angeles. Lange regularly con- 
tributed to the pages of Vogue and Life, but 
his true passion was the “clothing-optional” 
movement. He began publishing pronudist 
screeds in 1961 and in 1967 opened the Ely- 
sium Institute in L.A.’s laid-back Topanga 


Canyon. Daring in its day, the in-the-raw | 
retreat is now such a community fixture | 
that Lange was named citizen of the year by ~ 


the local chamber of commerce. 


DIED. TERESA TENG, 43, Taiwanese pop 
singer; after suffering an asthma attack in 


50 YEARS AGO 








Some of Her Best Friends 


With the Third Reich in ruins, Allied soldiers were 





IN TIME 


TONES 


WONDYN—Wavo 
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BEMBERG IN 1986 LINCOLN IN 1961 


Chiang Mai, Thailand. Though Beijing 
banned her Mandarin love songs as “spiri- 
tual pollution” in the 1980s, fans snatched 


Kong; it was said that “Little Teng” was 
more popular than “Old Deng” Xiaoping. 


DIED. RAY MCKINLEY, 84, drummer, singer, 
and pop-orchestra maestro whose cross- 
breeding of boogie-woogie with Big Band 
gave birth to a string of hits, including the 
memorable musical command Beat Me 
Daddy, Eight to the Bar; in Largo, Florida. 


DIED. EVELYN NORTON LINCOLN, 85, per- 
sonal secretary to John Kennedy; in Wash- 
ington. Lincoln devoted herself to the fu- 
ture President from his early days in 
Congress to his last day in Dallas (where 
she rode in the fatal motorcade); she would 
continue to visit his grave on each anniver- 


. sary of his death. Her memoirs, My Twelve 


Years with John F. Kennedy and Kennedy 
and Johnson, were best sellers. 


rounding up 





stray Nazis: “Dr. Robert Ley, leader of Hitler’s Labor Front 
and ‘Strength Through Joy’ movement, turned up in a four- 
|| day beard, blue pajamas ... Dr. Ley relinquished a vial of poi- 
son and told his U.S. captors: ‘I will always believe Adolf Cover: Fleet Admiral 
Hitler was Germany’s greatest man’ ... [Protested] Nazi cin- William Leahy, 
emactress Leni Riefenstahl when U.S. troops ejected her from Truman's equally 
; blunt Chief of Staff 


Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop’s villa: ‘Some of my 


best friends were Jews.’ With tears in her great brown eyes, she complained of the 


disrespect of an unnamed Boston Irish doughboy. ‘Baby,’ he had said, ‘I’ve been 


going to the movies a long time, and I never heard of you.’ ” 


—By Melissa August, Christine Gorman, Belinda Luscombe, Michael Quinn, Alain Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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= Riviera is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
Buckle up, America! 











comes to life. 
sUraConcene 


The concept is simple. Help an 
engine breathe, and both power and 


efficiency will be enhanced. 


The Car. 


To make it happen, our engineers 


supercharged the 3800 V6 engine. 








Finally, a supercharged concept car... 





The result is a highly reliable 
engine with the efficiency of a 
V6, and more horsepower than 
many V8s. That means excellent 
acceleration for passing and 
expressway merging. 

See and drive Riviera, with 
its available supercharged V6, 
at your Buick dealer. To learn 


more, call 


1-800-4-RIVIERA. R> 


Riviera by Buick 





Tearing Into 
iWites Dione 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


g CAN IT REALLY BE HAPPENING? FOR 

more than 30 years politicians have 
been calling for a balanced budget, as something it might 
be nice to have someday, if it could be done without hurt- 
ing anybody. Such oratory, it has long been understood, is 
the accepted substitute for actually doing anything to 
bring federal spending back into line with revenues. But 
to set a hard date, fiscal year 2002, for cutting deficits all 
the way down to zero? And put real numbers on the 
table—as much as $1.4 trillion less spending over the next 
seven years? And make specific suggestions about where 
the money should come from, including a hit list of 284 
federal agencies and programs to be legislated out of ex- 
istence? It seems hard to take seriously. 

But the Republicans who control Congress are dead se- 
rious. In record time last week, they rammed through res- 
olutions containing all these proposals in the House and 
Senate Budget Committees. The resolutions are likely to 
be approved by floor votes in both chambers this week. 
Moreover, contrary to the conventional wisdom of 
decades, which held that government spending could 
never be reined in enough to wipe out deficits because too 


many citizens would be outraged by losing federal help, —_ asic: “The thing | love about our 
vs 7 od ce plans,” he declares, “is that 
everybody is feeling the ouch” 























many of the G.o.P. ideas stand an excellent 
chance of actually taking effect. 

Remarkably, only a few weeks ago, 
congressional Republican leaders were 
still cautiously talking about putting Amer- 
ica on a “glide path” to a balanced budget 
and making a “down payment” toward that 
goal. But the defeat of their balanced-bud- 
get amendment, along with some goading 
by Democrats, steeled them to pursue the 
battle by other means. “The change in the 
temperament of the people seems to make 
it easier than reducing the deficit in the 
past has ever been. It’s a lot different,” says 
an elated Pete Domenici, the Senate Bud- 
get Committee chairman. “I find it much 
easier to lead, much easier to get Senators 
to concur that we no longer have the luxu- 
ry of fiddling around the edges.” 

There will be chances to revert back to 
that mode, of course. Budget resolutions 
only set broad dollar targets for federal 
spending and revenues. Other committees 
and then both houses must vote the actual 
appropriations, and eventually a mammoth 
“reconciliation” bill must be signed by 
President Clinton, or passed over his veto. 
During the months of wrangling to come, 
some proposals will surely be modified. 
The House G.o.P. may not get as big a tax cut 
on upper incomes as it wants, since its $340 
billion tax-cut package means it will have to 
cut at least that much more in spending. 
Proposals to cut back Medicare and Medic- 
aid, already the flash point of attack, may be 
softened. “We're going to focus on their 
vulnerabilities,” says California’s Vic Fazio, 
a member of the House Democratic leader- 
ship. “The average American will reject it.” 

But quite likely the Republicans will 
achieve a more severe shrinkage in the size 
and pervasiveness of the Federal Govern- 
ment than anyone would have dared pre- 
dict even a year ago. John Kasich, the whirl- 
wind of motion and emotion from Ohio 
who heads the House Budget Committee, 
repeatedly proclaims his work to be “a rev- 
olution.” And for once that overworked 
cliché might be true. Consider two mea- 
sures of how many decades of precedent 
the Republicans intend to reverse. The 
Senate G.o.P. wants to zero out the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Kasich’s House troops 
would also wipe out the Departments of 
Education and Energy. Either move would 
shrink the number of Cabinet departments 
for the first time in 48 years. 

At committee hearings last week, Ka- 
sich wore an Elvis Presley tie to symbolize 
the length of time since the last balanced 
budget—in 1969, when Elvis was still the 
King and the government took in $3.2 bil- 
lion more than it spent. And that was an 
aberration: spending has exceeded rev- 
enues in 34 of the past 35 years—though 











defense spending were enacted during 
Ronald Reagan’s presidency. 

Like most revolutions, the one Kasich 
and Domenici aim at will not be accom- 
plished without savage battles. The 
Democrats launched a withering barrage 
against the proposals even before they 
were fully spelled out. Reporters filing into 
the White House briefing room for the 
start of two days of oratory from top Ad- 
ministration officials found the theme 
enunciated even before the speechmaking 
started. A chart on an easel bore the head- 
line CUTTING MEDICARE TO PAY FOR TAX 
CUTS FOR THE WEALTHY. Cabinet secre- 
taries, economic officials and most of all 
White House Chief of Staff Leon Panetta 
banged away relentlessly; they criticized 
other proposals, such as a reduction in 
funding for Head Start, almost parentheti- 
cally. Democratic pollster Stan Greenberg, 
recalling the hammering Republicans took 


6¢ We don't have an 
obligation to put out 
another budget. We 
have a budget on the 


table. 99 


—CLINTON BUDGET CHIEF ALICE RIVLIN 


earlier for proposing less generous funding 
of school lunches, described the Medicare 
issue as “school lunch times ten.” 
Republicans are sufficiently worried 
about being “school-lunched” (they have 
made the expression a hyphenated partici- 
ple) that Kasich pleaded with reporters not 
even to use the word cuts in describing his 
Medicare proposals. While the House 
Budget Committee would _ reduce 
Medicare and Medicaid expenditures by 
$480 billion over the next seven years (the 
Senate figure is $454 billion), these would 
be cuts in planned expenditures only. Ac- 
tual dollars spent would still rise every 
year—just not as much as they would under 
the current budget. Moreover, nearly all 
analysts believe Medicare spending is ris- 
ing at an unsustainable rate, and will have 
to be reined in, tax cuts or no. Senate Re- 
publicans have suggested a bipartisan 
commission to identify how to make those 


| savings and twitted the White House for 


the red ink did not become truly frighten- | 
ing until excessive tax cuts and accelerated | sively sweeping plan. While its spending re- 





partisanship in refusing to join up—though 
the G.o.P. is also playing politics by trying 
to get Democrats to share the blame. 

The Republicans also have their impres- 
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ductions would fall heavily on education and 
infrastructure, they range over hundreds of 
organizations and programs. Some are long 
established, like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, formed in 1887 to regulate the 
railroads; others are newly minted, like the 
Christa McAuliffe scholarships, named for 
the schoolteacher who died in the explosion 
of the Challenger space shuttle in 1986. 
Some programs are well known, like the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts; some are 
huge, like farm-price subsidies; some are 
both, like veterans’ benefits. 

Not even the holiest of all sacred cows, 
Social Security, would get off untouched. 
Though they proposed no cuts labeled as 
such, the Republicans did include in their 
plans an allowance for changes in the way 
the Consumer Price Index is calculated. 
That would reduce future cost-of-living 
increases in Social Security pensions and 
other programs. Many economists believe 
the cpl, as presently figured, overstates 
the extent of inflation and makes cost-of- 
living increases more generous than they 
should be. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which calculates the index, is expected to 
make a change that the House plan counts 
on for $52 billion in additional revenue 
and the Senate plan for $17.3 billion. 

The Administration and its congres- 
sional allies for the moment have no alter- 
native to offer. “We don’t have an obligation 
to put out another budget,” says Alice 
Rivlin, director of Clinton’s Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. “We have a budget 
on the table.” True enough: it foresees 
deficits rising to $276 billion or more by the 
year 2000. As a result, the President took 
heat from centrist Democrats, who believe 
Clinton leaves himself vulnerable to being 
portrayed as the defender of the status quo. 
“The G.o.P. plan deserves a mixed grade,” 
says Rob Shapiro of the Progressive Policy 
Institute, pointing out that the Republi- 
can plan was still larded with pork such as 
$4.5 billion in tax breaks for companies 
producing ethanol, a boon for G.0.P. con- 
tributor Archer Daniels Midland. “But the 
opposition didn’t show up,” Shapiro adds. 
“The onus is now on the White House.” 

Public opinion seems to be swinging 
behind the budget cutters. In a TIME/CNN 
poll taken by Yankelovich Partners last 
week, people heavily favored the general 
idea of balancing the budget, and 47% opt- 
ed for doing so within seven years, “in part 
by cutting spending on popular programs 
such as Medicare and farm subsidies.” 
Only 36% would rather “protect popular 
programs but continue to run large annual 
deficits.” There were the contradictions: 
only 9% thought “the elderly should be ex- 
empt” from budget cuts—but 81% wanted 
to prevent “significant cuts” in Medicare, 
while only 16% favored them. On the 
whole, though, the poll made cheerier 





DOMENICI: “I find it much easier to lead,” says the Senate Budget chairman, “much easier 
to get Senators to concur that we no longer have the luxury of fiddling around the edges” 


Which tax-cut approach do you prefer? 


An immediate tax cut that Americans 
would receive before the budget is 
balanced 





A smaller tax would take effect 
in the future if a balanced budget were 
assured 


Should the following p be 
significantly cut to balance the budget, 
or is it important to prevent the 
ese wer Prevent 
Spetcantly out? cuts Cut 
Social Security 84% 13% 
Medicare 81% 16% 
Student loans 77% 20% 
Hospitals for veterans 74% 22% 
Medicaid 71% 25% 
Farm programs 48% 46% 
Mass transit 48% 45% 
Public TV and radio 42% 54% 
Defense spending 41% 54% 
Welfare programs 29% 65% 
Foreign aid 16% 81% 
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Which party is doing a better job of 
reducing the federal deficit? 


Republicans 
No difference 54% 


Which budget-cutting approach do you 
favor? 


A plan that balances the budget 47% 


25% 


To reduce the deficit, do you favor or 
oppose eliminating: De deat 
Dept. of Energy 38% 50% 
Dept. of Commerce 37% 48% 


SSSHHHSSSEHESESECHSEESESESEEEEEE 


Do you or does anyone in your family 
receive any of these benefits, and if so, 


would you be willing to have 

them reduced in order to Reciprents 

balance budg. willing to 
ms, wil Yes, receive reduce 

Medicare 28% 28% 


Medicaid 
Veterans’ benefits 


15% 28% 
11% 32% 


From a telephone poll of 800 adwit Amencams taken for TIME/ONN on May 10-1) 
by Yackstovich Partners inc. Sampling error is +35. “Not sures” omitind 














reading for the G.o.p. than for Clinton. 

Surprisingly, aides with Clinton in Rus- 
sia last week took a notably milder line 
than Panetta back in Washington. Spokes- 
man Mike McCurry said Clinton “has been 
very adamant about being respectful of the 
work that the Republicans have done... Af- 
ter lots of parry and thrust” there would 
be a budget with “some combination of 
the President’s priorities and the Con- 
gress’s priorities.” 


Which was as close as anyone came to | 


the word compromise. In his official pro- 
posals, Domenici accepted Clinton’s pro- 
posal for a slight reduction in defense (Ka- 
sich’s House committee posited a small 
increase). But in an almost unnoticed “hy- 
pothetical” scenario, Domenici illustrated 
the effects of reducing defense spending to 
$226 billion a year by 2002, vs. about $270 
billion currently. Presto! Projected spend- 
ing for Medicare and Medicaid would have 
to be reduced only by two-thirds as much 
as in the official proposal. 

Domenici’s budget also contains no 
immediate tax cuts. Some of the most ded- 
icated deficit hawks, such as Pete Peterson, 
former Secretary of Commerce, consider 
those already passed by the House to be 
“irrational.” Billy Tauzin of Louisiana, 
leader of 22 conservative House Democ- 
rats, predicts that at some point an alterna- 
tive budget without tax cuts will be offered 
and that many of his compatriots will vote 
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for it. But would they outnumber the right- 
wing Republicans who consider cutting 
taxes an even holier goal? 

The presidential race will have an in- 
fluence as well. Will candidate Bob Dole 
support the Senate plan or aim to please 
conservatives by pushing for tax cuts? “All 
I know,” says Domenici, “is that he had 


¢¢ The Lord is with 
me.The American 
people are with me. 
It's these Senators I 
gotta get. 99 


—SENATOR PHIL GRAMM ON TAX CUTS 


kind words to say about me and what a 
great job I’ve done.” But Dole can’t allow 
himself to be outflanked by tax-cutting 
candidate Phil Gramm, who declared last 
week, “The Lord is with me. The American 
people are with me. It’s these Senators I 
gotta get.” In the end, Dole and Domenici 
are likely to embrace at least some tax cuts 
to go along with deep cuts in spending— 
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and it’s not out of the question that Clinton 
will as well. Overall, though, the deficit will 
probably be reduced substantially. 

For many people, budget balance is a 
moral issue. In their view it is just plain 
wrong for the government to keep spend- 
ing more than it takes in and handing the 
bill to future generations. More practi- 
cally, the gargantuan deficits that have 
pushed the national debt to $4.8 trillion 
have also saddled it with $235 billion in 
interest that must be paid this year. With- 
out cuts, the payments are expected to hit 
$308 billion annually by the year 2000, a 


| staggering amount to ask taxpayers to 





fork over for nothing but debt science. 

Consequently, hardly anyone will argue 
against the idea of a balanced budget—pre- 
sumably not Clinton, who early in the 1992 
campaign promised to produce one within 
five years. But how soon to get there, by what 
policies and how much pain—those are sub- 
jects of raging, and legitimate, debate. More- 
over, that debate brings up the question of 
how big a government the people want. By 
proposing a balanced budget, not as a vague 
future goal to be given lip service but as a 
hard target to be reached in a specific year by 
specific means, the Republicans are at last 
forcing the nation to confront questions that 
have been avoided for too long. —Reported 
by Jeffrey H. Birnbaum, John F. Dickerson, Sunee! 
Ratan and Karen Tumulty/Washington, and James 
Carney with Clinton in Russia 
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Beyond the Pain, a Revival of the American Dream 


By SUNEEL RATAN 


HE PAIN SEEMS ALL TOO IMMEDIATE. BENEFITS ARE CUT, 

programs terminated, federal employees laid off. But 

would a balanced budget bring any quick payoff for the 

average American? Yes, according to many economists 
and Wall Street analysts. A deficit-free America would enjoy 
widespread benefits in the form of lower interest rates for 
mortgages and business loans. That would spur a boom in 
housing construction and business investment, creating jobs 
and raising incomes. 

It may sound like trickle-down economics, but the 
process is much more reliable. Eliminating the deficit would 
ease the government’s demands on America’s already shallow 
pool of savings, which by some estimates 
keeps interest rates percentage points 
higher than they would be under a bal- 
anced budget. Tear up Uncle Sam’s credit 
card, and interest rates drop, allowing the 
private sector to grow as the government 
retreats. “What's at stake is nothing less 
than rekindling the American Dream,” 
says Matthew Miller, a former Clinton 
budget official who quit this year over the 
White House’s refusal to continue cutting 
the deficit. 

New home buyers would be the clearest 
winners. Ann and John Pask, a Dallas couple 
in their early 30s, have been nervously eye- 
ing mortgage rates as they contemplate buy- 
ing a home to fit the family they plan to be- 
gin in two years. The Pasks, who support 
balancing the budget, hope it would bring 
them something tangible: a lower monthly 
payment. At current mortgage rates of about 
8%, the Pasks would pay $734 a month ona 
$100,000 loan, which would be cut to $665 
if rates dropped 1 percentage point. They 
would save $28,246 over the life of the loan, 
enough to put one of their future children 
through a year of college. “We have friends 
who have bought expensive homes,” says 
Ann Pask. “With children, they have had to 
cut back on everything because the mort- 
gage is just draining them.” 

Many Americans would find the good 
news spreading to their paychecks. Econo- 
mists say the nation’s anemic savings rate of 
4%, in contrast to Germany's 12% and 
Japan's 17%, is a key reason for the stagnation 
in many workers’ wages since 1973. If the 
U.S. government stops depleting America’s 
savings pool, it would lower businesses’ costs 
of borrowing and enable them to invest in 
the new equipment that makes their em- 
ployees more productive, thus fattening 
their paychecks. Lower rates would also 
help companies create jobs by building new 





factories and opening new shops. Roger HOME BUYERS: Lower rates will 
Brinner, chief economist with the forecast- make monthly payments less steep 
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TODAY'S KIDS: Less debt will help 
their shot at the American Dream 


ing firm DRI/McGraw-Hill, estimates that balancing the bud- 
get would raise America’s yearly output an extra 2.5% over the 
next 10 years. That would mean an average of an extra $1,000 a 
year for each American family. He adds that the economy 
would create 2.4 million more jobs by 2005 than if the deficit 
remained unchecked. 

Balancing the budget would ease financial pressure on the 
government itself, leaving more room for tax cuts. One of the 
fastest-growing items on the government's books is interest on 
its $4.8 trillion debt. This year the government will pay $235 
billion in interest, an amount that exceeds its deficit of $176 bil- 
lion. Without further deficit reduction, the Congressional Bud- 
get Office estimates, annual interest payments by 2002 would 
balloon to $334 billion—money that goes to 
bondholders such as Ross Perot, who in 
1992 reported that a chunk of his then $3.3 
billion fortune was invested in low-risk gov- 
ernment securities. Interest is one of the 
items targeted for major cuts under G.o.P. 
budget plans—$155 billion under Senator 
Pete Domenici’s proposal. Moreover, the 
CBO states, mere passage of a credible bal- 
anced-budget plan could lead the bond 
market to bid down interest rates almost im- 
mediately, lowering the cost of financing 
the government's existing debt an addition- 
al $170 billion over the next seven years. 

-Some economists believe budget cuts 
create economic distress if they go too far, 
too fast. Senior Clinton economic adviser 
Laura Tyson last week claimed that the 
huge budget cuts the Republicans envision 
might tip the economy into recession. Such 
statements strike some analysts as politi- 
cally driven, since the Administration only 
two years ago pushed through a $325 bil- 
lion, four-year deficit-reduction plan that it 
claimed would lead to lower interest rates 
and a healthy economy. That assertion has 
since proved correct. 

Still, there is the prospect that in the 
short run, certain Americans would end 
up losers. Senior citizens, for instance, 
would not only have to bear cuts in 
Medicare; those who depend on invest- 
ments in certificates of deposit might see 
their incomes drop as interest rates fall. 
But they could take heart from realizing 
that they were helping their children and 
children’s children. “People have to make 
short-term, identifiable sacrifices in ex- 
change for the promise of distant, diffuse 
and amorphous benefits of a stronger, 
healthier economy,” says Martha Phillips 
of the Concord Coalition, an antideficit 
group. “It’s a big leap of faith, and what’s 
amazing to me is how many people are 
willing to make it.” —With reporting by 
Ratu Kamlani/New York 
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“We Will 


Survive 


How one community feels about the coming 
cutbacks: Fargo’s citizens adopt a can-do attitude 
but worry about the poorest among them 


By MICHAEL DUFFY FARGO 





HEN THE TAXPAYERS OF CASS 
County, North Dakota, 
learned that Washington 
was ready to spend $46 mil- 
lion on a new federal court- 
house in downtown Fargo, 
they did something most 
politicians in Washington couldn't have 
imagined: the citizens tried to give the 
money back. Agitated by stories in the local 
newspaper, they sent angry letters to the 
federal judge overseeing the project, who 
then helped shrink the plan to $36 million. 
The state’s two Democratic Senators 
joined the opposition and urged architects 
to design something that would cost no 
more than $23 million. Then planners 
scrapped the idea of a new building and 
settled instead on a modest $16 million ad- 
dition to the existing courthouse. 

And now it probably won't get built at 
all. Last month, in a prelude to the 
balanced-budget campaign, the U.S. Sen- 
ate cut $16 billion in current spending, 
which included all funds for the court- 
house and 94 other unbuilt federal projects 
in other states. Surprise of surprises: the 
people of Fargo don’t seem to mind very 
much. Next, however, comes a far more se- 
vere test. The $1.4 trillion in cuts proposed 
last week by the Republicans in Congress 
would have a vastly larger impact on the 
lives of people in Fargo and elsewhere 
around the U.S. Indeed, the seven-year 
plan to balance the budget by 2002 set off 
a wave of indignant reaction from the Pres- 
ident, Democrats in Congress, special- 
interest groups and lobbyists eager to pro- 
tect their perpetual claims on the Treasury. 


But after 15 years of failure to get the 
deficit under control, are these almost 
predictable reactions more reflexive than 
real? Do the Washington lobbyists and in- 
terest groups reflect popular sentiment, 
or just their own Beltway impulses? To 
see how a community confronts the 
prospect, two TIME correspondents spent 
a month examining the federal depen- 





6¢ It's going to hurt. 
But were borrowing 
from our 


grandchildren. 
And it’s got to stop 


somewhere. 99 


— LARRY AKERS, 
construction foreman 


dence of Fargo and its surrounding coun- 
ty, which reap $1.30 in benefits for every 
$1 in taxes the citizens send to Washing- 
ton. While Fargo may lack the urban woes 
of larger cities, its federal take closely 
tracks the national average, and its share 
of spending closely matches the budget as 
a whole. Like most Midwesterners, the 
people of Fargo believe in the American 
myth of rugged self-reliance. And now 
they want to make it real. 


otographs for TIME by Kenneth Jarecke—Contact 





With a few notable exceptions, Far- 
goans ranging from senior citizens to pub- 
lic broadcasters say they are ready to forgo 
much of the help they receive. But they 
pose two conditions: the cuts should be 
spread evenly around the country, and 
they must not be too abrupt. The residents 
of Fargo (pop. 77,000) aren’t happy about 
the coming loss of benefits, but they be- 
lieve it may be overdue. “I don’t think the 
Federal Government can subsidize us for- 
ever,” says 80-year-old C. Warner Litten, a 
retired health-care administrator who is 
probably Fargo’s most respected town el- 
der. “I hope the slash isn’t too quick, but we 
can make up for it.” Like many Americans, 
residents of Fargo increasingly doubt that 
a new courthouse or post office or Army 
Reserve center is necessary if it means 
more debt for their offspring. “Regardless 
of what happens, we're going to deal with 
it,” says Larry Akers, 40, a red-bearded 
construction foreman sipping a screwdriv- 
er at a Fargo tenpins alley called The 
Bowler. “It’s going to hurt. But we're bor- 
rowing from our grandchildren. And it’s 
got to stop somewhere.” 

That a county like Cass, which has 
nursed on federal subsidies since its found- 
ing, would be willing to wean itself from 
the Treasury suggests that the historic 
changes wrought in November’s elections 
were not a curious anomaly. That bodes ill 
for the Democratic Party, and for its stan- 
dard-bearer in the Oval Office. For the 
budget fight that Congress began in 
earnest last week will test the two compet- 
ing political strategies of the decade: Do 
middle-class voters, as Bill Clinton is bet- 
ting, no longer worry about debt and fear 
instead a government that may shrink its 
subsidies and benefits? Or are the Repub- 
licans correct when they wager that most 
voters will reward the party that cuts gov- 
ernment most? Both parties have in effect 
rolled the dice; how they land will in large 
part be determined in cities and towns like 
Fargo. And at the moment, the Republi- 
cans seem to have the edge. 

Hugging the banks of the Red River on 
the eastern edge of the state, Fargo is a 
solidly middle-American town, where 
most people are at work by 7:30 in the 
morning and say hello to strangers on the 
sidewalk. It is the state’s largest and most 
prosperous city, buoyed by the presence of 
several heavy-equipment makers, a state 
university and many new data-processing 
companies. Fargo is home to nearly 200 
churches, as well as the state’s lone abor- 
tion clinic. Traffic jams are nonexistent; 
only eight taxicabs prowl the streets. Un- 
dergraduates from three local campuses 
jam a handful of bars at night to sample 
microbrews and play blackjack at tables 
benefiting local charities. Along residen- 
tial streets, bicycles lie unstolen on front 





ON, BROADWAY: The state’s largest, 
most prosperous town is ready to deal 














lawns where they were left the night be- 
fore. Earlier this spring, espresso bars be- 
gan to dot the city’s wide, tree-lined av- 
enues. “This is a strange place,” muses 
George Sinner, who was Governor of 
North Dakota from 1985 to 1993. Sitting in 
the modern, glass-encased office where he 
helps preside over a sugar company, he 
adds, “There is something here that is still 
small enough to contain the rural life and 
yet pick up the grace of culture.” 

Partly because of their long history of 
reliance on Washington, Fargoans are at 
on e indebted to and resentful of the Fed- 
eral Government. The state was settled af- 
ter Congress gave huge rights-of-way and 
financing to two railroads on the condi- 
tion that they expand westward to the Pa- 
cific. Settlers too were drawn by the ben- 
efits of the 1862 Homestead Act, in which 
Congress gave 160 acres to anyone who 
could carve out a living on the land for five 
years. North Dakota is one of only three 
states that currently send no Republicans 
to Washington. But in 1992 Cass County 
voted for George Bush over Bill Clinton 
by a large margin. 

The Federal Government is deeply em- 
bedded in the local economy in thousands 
of ways. In Cass County alone, home to 
102,000 people, Washington spends more 
than $529 million a year on everything 
from dispersing nettlesome blackbirds to 
scrambling F-16 fighters. That amounts to 
$5,186 for every man, woman and child. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, federal dollars support 
the local symphony, pay for potato-blight 
research and underwrite most of the coun- 
ty’s roads, bridges and sewer projects. 
They support schools, the local airport and 
health care for the poor and the elderly. 
Uncle Sam pays the salaries of post-office 
workers, Air Force officers and hundreds of 
Agriculture Department employees. “We 
have a web of dependence that’s been wo- 
ven over a long period of time,” says Mar- 
vin Duncan, an agricultural economist at 
North Dakota State University. 

What to cut? In Fargo, as elsewhere, 
the biggest piece of federal largesse is also 
untouchable: in Cass County $104 million 
a year goes to senior citizens in the form of 
Social Security. The monthly checks ac- 
count for 25¢ of every dollar in direct pay- 
ments from Washington. At present, nei- 
ther party is proposing to cut those 
benefits. Maybe they should. Willard Fil- 
ley, 76, and his wife Lillian, 70, say they 
would be willing to take a 10% cut in their 
$660-a-month Social Security checks to 
help the government through hard times. 
Though she and her blind husband have an 
income of only $19,000 a year, Lillian says 
she would give up the $32 cost of hiring 
someone to look after him while she ven- 
tures downtown for her once-a-week shop- 
ping trip with her sister. 
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BEET KING: Sinner with a stockpile 


¢¢ Are farmers ready for 


achange? Yes. 


But are they ready to 
change without some kind 


of safety net? No. 99 


— GEORGE SINNER, 
sugar-company executive 





FAMILY COMBINE: Gerald Melvin, who works 3,000 acres, says he can go it alone 


But with the largest entitlement off 
limits, reductions in just about everything 
else will be that much deeper. No program 
is more vulnerable than Medicare. It is 
growing 10% a year; Republicans want to 
slash that rate dramatically. Bill Clinton’s 
advisers believe this is the issue that will 
bring elderly Americans back to the Dem- 
ocratic fold next year. On paper that looks 





Cass County economy each year. Deep 
cuts would hurt doctors, hospitals and, pre- 
sumably, senior citizens. But the prevailing 
view among the lunchtime crowd at the 
Northern Pacific Depot Senior Center is 
that spending on the elderly is excessive. 
They should know: nearly every day, at 
least 150 seniors, regardless of income, 
gather to talk, read, knit, play pool or eat a 


right: Medicare puts $53 million into the | federally subsidized lunch inside the old 


WHAT CASS COUNTY PAYS TO THE U.S. GOVERNMENT’ In millions 
Income taxes $186 
Payroll taxes (including Social Security and Medicaid) 160 
Corporate and excise taxes (including gasoline) 60 
TOTAL $406 
WHAT CASS COUNTY GETS BACK 

Direct payments to individuals (including Social Security, Medicare) $226 
Salaries (for civilian government, defense and postal employees) 97 
Grant awards (including transportation, education and public health) 72 
Other expenditures (including crop insurance) 102 
Procurements (defense, postal and all Federal Government agencies) 19 
Direct loans 14 
TOTAL $550 


CASS COUNTY’S NET BENEFIT 
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* 1994 estimates Source: Morth Dakota Census Dats Center 











GLASS CEILING: Federal cutbacks will force scientists hunting for hardier wheat varieties to look to corporations for funding 


Romanesque railroad station, exquisitely 
renovated in 1984 with the help of—what 
else?—federal dollars. The lunch is cheap: 
seniors contribute anywhere from 50¢ to 
$2 for a portion. Even director Brian Arett, 
whose program feeds, transports and pro- 
vides minimal health services to about 
6,000 elderly Fargoans, says it could sur- 
vive a 10% cutback. Of course, that would 
raise the price of lunch a quarter or so. 

The seniors themselves are, if any- 
thing, more realistic. “Medicare is too gen- 
erous,” says Clyle Dwyer, 80, a retired 
truck driver, who says he is still outraged 
that doctors in the late "70s charged the 
government three times for his twice 
botched artificial-knee surgery. “I know 
guys who have stuff done that they 
shouldn't,” says Dwyer, awaiting his plate 
of meatballs and potatoes, “because Medi- 
care will pay for it.” 

Though no one in Fargo favors cuts to 
needy seniors, local experts acknowledge 
that Medicare and several other programs 
reach too many people who could do with- 
out. Peter Thoreen, chief executive of 
Dakota Heartland Health System, which 
owns two of Fargo’s three hospitals, favors 
stricter limits on which patients and proce- 


dures get covered by Medicare. Noting 
that Washington provides the same bene- 
fits to seniors earning $150,000 as to those 
earning $20,000, he says, “This country 
has a difficult time saying no to anybody, 
but especially seniors.” 

Fargoans see room for tightening as 
well in Medicaid, the health-care program 
for the poor, Under one provision, for ex- 
ample, Washington will pay as much as 
$50,000 a year toward a low-income elder- 
ly person’s nursing-home care. But the def- 
inition of poverty is widely inclusive: 
spouses outside the nursing homes can 
earn as much as $1,871 a month and own 
$77,820 in assets, not counting a home or 
vehicle. “That may not be a lot of money in 
New York, but it’s a lot of money in North 
Dakota,” says Ruth Swain, one of two 
county nursing-home caseworkers. Swain 
estimates that 10% of the 400 elderly in the 
program probably should be dropped “be- 
cause they could afford to buy nursing- 
home insurance. | think they could cut this 
program. It’s very generous.” 

Ken Donarski, who supervises the 
community's low-income housing, feels 
that the 616 federally funded and managed 
units in Fargo are a showcase for the nation. 
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Like an excited real estate agent, he shows 
a visitor photographs of the nicest units, in- 
cluding 220 split-level and ranch homes. 
Each year he spends more than $4 million 
in federal money on rent for 1,800 people in 
those units and on rent vouchers for an ad- 
ditional 2,400 people who live in privately 
owned buildings. Like others in Fargo, 
Donarski sees excesses. First, he says, the 
eligibility requirements are too lavish: a 
family of four with income of $31,750 qual- 
ifies for a place in public housing. That’s 
only 20% below the city’s median family in- 
come of $39,700. And he worries about 
fraud: Donarski says he is prohibited from 
demanding income tax returns to verify in- 
come levels. “We're not the Fs or the c1A,” 
he says. “We're still very easy to dupe.” 
Outside town last week, where heavy 
spring rains have postponed planting for 
weeks, farmers fretted more about getting 
their wheat into the ground than about bud- 
get cuts. But most Cass County farmers 
know the end of the 62-year-old federal farm 
program is near. Republicans in Congress 
want to reduce the program slowly over the 
next five years, then effectively eliminate it 
by 2002. The cuts would hit North Dakota 
very hard: the state ranks No.8 in direct 
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MEAL TICKET: At the Nokomis Child Care Center, workers report that some children don’t get enough to eat at home 


farm subsidies from Washington; Cass 
County’s 1,778 farms got $16.1 million in 
price supports in 1994 for wheat, corn and 
barley. The government also paid farmers in 
the county $585,000 last year for not planti- 
ng on 12,686 acres of environmentally sensi- 
tive land. Farmers get millions of dollars 
more in marketing loans, subsidized crop in- 
surance and technical advice. 

Perhaps because they sit atop some of 
America’s most fertile land—the topsoil, 
the remains of a prehistoric lake bed, can 
run 6 ft. deep—many Cass County farmers 
say they are ready for change. Most find 
the welter of farm programs confining and 
confusing; many would prefer to shuck 
them altogether. Indeed, some farmers 
have begun to get out of the farm program 
voluntarily. Gerald Melvin, a third-genera- 
tion farmer who works 3,000 acres that 
produce durum wheat, beans and five oth- 
er crops, suggests that farmers would glad- 
ly accept reduced payments if Washington 
stopped placing burdensome environmen- 
tal regulations on farming methods. But, 
he says, echoing a prevailing view, the 
trade-off would be worth it. “If Washington 
is going to get out of our business, it should 
get completely out.” 
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While both of the state’s U.S. Senators 
oppose deep cuts in the farm program, 
many farmers see silver linings in any 
case. One is that the loss of price supports 
will cause land rents to fall, which will low- 
er the cost of farming and could encourage 
younger people to get into agriculture. An- 
other is that an end to obsolete limits on 
production will better position trade- 
savvy farmers to compete in markets over- 
seas. Democrat Kent Conrad has warned 
of a “disaster” if the cuts are indiscrimi- 
nate. But Bill Pietsch, vice president of the 
North Dakota Farm Bureau in Fargo, a 
Republican-tilted outfit, puts it this way: 
“Our people will swear. We expect our 
Senators to swear. But as these payments 
are reduced, most of North Dakota will 
continue to be farmed.” 

The Red River valley’s most prosper- 
ous farmers, the sugar-beet growers, show 
little fear. Beet-sugar producers like to 
boast that they are not directly helped by 
Washington; in fact, the government re- 
stricts imports of raw sugar and provides 
cheap loans to farmers so they can market 
their beets when prices are highest. Last 
month the Government Accounting Of- 
fice called the program a “cartel” that 
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costs consumers $1.4 billion annually in 
higher sugar prices. Throughout the 
spring, officials from American Crystal 
Sugar, the large local beet cooperative, 
have made repeated trips to Washington 
to save some part of “the sugar program.” 
Beet farmers in Fargo say their product 
can compete against unsubsidized beets 
anywhere. What they cannot do is survive 
without help against foreign sugar pro- 
ducers, who still get subsidies. “Are farm- 
ers ready for a change? Yes,” says Ameri- 
can Crystal Sugar’s George Sinner. “But 
are they ready to change without some 
kind of safety net? No, they’re not ready to 
make the transition that fast.” 

Some of the local flexibility can be 
traced to Fargo’s good fortune. Like that of 
medium-size towns elsewhere, the econo- 
my in Fargo is diversifying as banks, in- 
surance companies and light industries 
are drawn to its cheap, well-educated la- 
bor force and its low crime rate. Violent 
crime is a rarity here; there were only five 
homicides in the entire state last year. Not 
all the locals are working as much as they 
would like, but unemployment stands at 
2%, and HELP WANTED signs are every- 
where. Urban Weber, regional manager 
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the budget cutters 
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child-care director UNPLUGGED: Public TV is ready for the cutoff 


for Job Service North Dakota, knew some- 
thing had changed when Hardee’s offered 
$6 an hour for hamburger flippers this 
spring. “I’ve never seen an economy like 
this,” says Weber. “We've got more jobs 
than we've got people.” 

These trends help explain why Mark 
Lande, controller for Prairie Public Televi- 
sion, is not overreacting to the possible 
elimination of federal help for his station. 
Prairie Public TV gets a fifth of its funding 
directly from the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and a sixth from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for rural program- 
ming. “We're waiting to see what hap- 
pens,” Lande says. “There is some time to 
react to this.” Similarly, Linda Coates, ex- 
ecutive director of the Fargo-Moorhead 
Symphony, thinks she could manage with- 
out the $25,000 Washington contributes to 
the symphony’s $380,000 annual budget. 
“We will weather it,” says Coates. “It won't 
be easy, but it won't do us in.” 

Of course, not everyone is willing to 
take a cut. Each Monday morning at the 
Nokomis Child Care Centers on Fargo’s 
south side, director Gayle Johnson lays on 
a bigger-than-normal breakfast, including 
pancakes. Many of her 94 charges, she be- 
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SUBSIDIZED LUNCH: Some patrons at the senior center say they'd accept a benefits cut 








lieves, have not had a good meal all week- 
end. “There is no way we would give them 
cold cereal on a Monday,” she says. Much 
of Johnson’s budget comes from Washing- 
ton. The Agriculture Department pays for 
meals; a federal child-care block grant 
helps with salaries, rent and utilities; Aid 
for Families with Dependent Children 
helps parents pay the centers’ fees. Some 
benefits are too abundant: kids get meals 
regardless of income. But since virtually all 


the children at Johnson’s two centers are | 


from low-income families, the prospect of 
cuts angers her. “I would like to see the 
budget cutters walk in the shoes of our par- 
ents for a week,” she says. “We're trying to 
get people off the system.” 

Kathy Hogan, the county’s social-ser- 
vices director, estimates that 4,500 house- 
holds in Fargo receive some form of public 
assistance and that possibly 1,500 more 
need it. Many of her clients on arpc and 
food stamps work full time; she fears cut- 
backs in child care will drive more parents 





they will the legions of rural-life re- 
searchers toiling at North Dakota State 
University. On the edge of chocolate-dark 
fields on the west side of the campus, the 
federal government has built a maze of 
greenhouses, labs and research facilities 
dedicated to spawning new high-yield va- 
rieties of bug-resistant wheat, potatoes, 
sunflowers and sugar beets. There the 
Northern Crop Sciences Lab, the Bio- 
sciences Research Laboratory and the 
Wheat Quality Laboratory attract millions 
each year in research grants. Nearby, the 
Upper Great Plains Transportation Insti- 
tute and the Mountain-Plains Consortium 
perform Washington-sanctioned studies 
on guardrails and scenic byways. N.D.S.U. 
grew so fast in the 1980s under the pork- 
barreling patronage of then Senator Quen- 
tin Burdick that local wags dubbed the 


| campus “Burdickville.” Now that the spig- 





ot may finally dry up, Npsu must look to 
outside sources for its research dollars. 
“There’s a North Dakota saying,” ex- 
plains Boyd Christenson, a radio talk-show 
host in Fargo: “When a little animal has 
been on the teat for a long time, it’s tough 
to be weaned.” In general, Fargoans refuse 
to wait passively for the budget cuts to rip 
their social fabric. In early March, 10 Far- 


| go churches, along with the Salvation 





to quit their jobs, and thus increase de- | 


mands for welfare. “I’m not a hysterical 
person by nature,” says Hogan, “but I am 
panicked now.” 

Cuts will affect few in Fargo the way 


Army, created a Communal Needs fund to 
help locals who touch bottom. The money 
will be doled out to individuals who need 
emergency help with rent, transportation 
or food. There is not much to go around: 
donations now total a modest $20,000. 

But the readiness is visible all around. 
The day after Republicans unveiled their 
plans to scrap government programs that 
have become part of the American way of 
life, Fargoans barely blinked. If anyone 
had reason to panic, perhaps it was Mar- 
lene Brown, 30, a mother of an eight-year- 
old son. She receives $337 a month in AFDC 
payments and $200 a month in food 
stamps. Currently enrolled in a vocational 
school where she is learning word- 
processing and stress-management skills, 
Brown also has a Pell grant of $760 and a 
$1,700 federal loan to pay for her educa- 
tion. Sipping a Bud Light with her sister-in- 
law at The Bowler, Brown takes the news 
of the probable cuts in stride. “If they cut it 
all out, I would make do,” says the plain- 
speaking brunet, who lost her long- 
distance-operator job at AT&T in a 1987 re- 
structuring and has worked on and off 
since as a housecleaner and a cashier. 
“People here will figure out a way to get by. 
We're good at looking after our needs.” 
Her sister-in-law Julie Eyestone, 30, who 
lives across the river in Minnesota, agrees. 
“People here think a lot about surviving.” 
she says. “They survive the winters. They'll 
survive the cuts.” —With reporting 
by Wendy Cole/Fargo 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Summit-lime Blues 


HEY MET, THEY TALKED AND THEY ACCOMPLISHED 
almost nothing—a classic case of low expectations 
barely met. Indeed, the only real drama at last 
week’s Moscow summit involved a series of security 
and computer snafus. Some loftily titled Americans, includ- 
ing Secretary of State Warren Christopher, were denied en- 
try to important meetings because they lacked the proper 
credentials, or so some overzealous Russian bodyguards said. 
Then just before last Wednesday's joint press conference with 
Boris Yeltsin, Bill Clinton was left without his prepared open- 
ing statement. A speechwriter’s floppy disk had failed. But that 
too was small beer since no one wings it better than Clinton. 

What of the substance? It could have gone worse, but 
not by much. Given America’s sorry record of failing to seri- 
ously protest Moscow’s brutal repression in Chechnya, it 
wasn’t surprising that Yeltsin ignored Clinton’s human- 
rights lecture. An internal matter, Yeltsin fumed at the press 
conference before asserting that the conflict had ended any- 
way—a lie Clinton lamely let 
pass. As for the cash-starved 
Russians’ desire to sell 
nuclear technology to Iran, 
the issue was referred to a 
commission, which may or 
may not resolve the ques- 
tion to Washington’s satis- 
faction—a good result, said 
the White House, despite its 
earlier insistence that only 
the deal’s immediate cancel- 
lation would be acceptable. 

The most important and 
time-consuming matter dis- 
cussed by the two leaders 
was European security. Rus- 
sia’s baby-step concession 
to join the Partnership for 
Peace is something, but the continuing divergence of views 
regarding the U.S. plan to admit new members to NATO is 
truly troubling. Of the many areas of dispute between Wash- 
ington and Moscow, NATO’s expansion has the greatest 
potential to rupture relations between the two countries at 
exactly the moment when the prospects for Russian democ- 
racy (if it can be called that) are on the line. 

NATO’s future is, admittedly, not something most people 
worry about. There are probably more Americans whose 
DNA resembles O.J. Simpson’s than can name the 15 other 
NATO nations the U.S. is sworn to defend. But that doesn’t 
mean the question isn’t vital. It is. 

With Moscow reflexively fearful of any scheme it can’t 
dominate—“They’re world champions at improving on 
nightmares,” says Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott— 
Washington is walking a tightrope over incoherence. Clinton 
swore again last week that NATO will expand, but slowly, so 
as to avoid a “differently divided Europe.” Yet that, of 
course, is exactly what an enlarged NATO would mean. 

With both nations facing presidential elections next 









NOT FUN ANYMORE: Yeltsin and Clinton had much to frown about 
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year, there’s posturing everywhere. That's unfortunate, 
because the question of enlarging NATO deserves to be con- 
sidered on its merits. 

Proponents of expansion offer two arguments. Talbott 
focuses on NATO’s ability to foster democracy, much as it did 
in West Germany following World War I. “The mere 
prospect of NATO membership,” he says, “has already had a 
salutary effect on Poland, Hungary, Slovakia and the Czech 
Republic [the nations most likely to be the first to join an 
enlarged alliance]. It has made them behave better among 
themselves and with respect to their own peoples. If you 
now tell them they can’t belong, then you consign them to a 
security vacuum that can provoke paranoia and cause them 
to cut deals that can foment problems in the area where the 
two World Wars began.” Henry Kissinger focuses on Russ- 
ian imperialism. “Moscow congenitally favors expanding its 
reach,” he says. “The best way to retard that tendency is to 
admit to NATO those very nations Russia may some day seek 
to bring back into its orbit.” 

Those opposing enlarge- 
ment fear aiding Russia's 
ultra-nationalists. “Why give 
the anti-American forces of 
darkness ammunition?” asks 
Johns Hopkins professor Mi- 
chael Mandelbaum. Besides, 
he adds, “if Kissinger is right, 
and I think he’s wrong (I 
see him as the Charles Mur- 
ray of geopolitics—in their 
genes they must expand), 
then we've got time. If it’s 
really ‘Weimar Russia,’ then 
we're only at 1932, NATO can 
enlarge when the threat 
gets real.” 

Perhaps. But if NATO 
worries about provoking a weakened Russia now, why 
assume it will find the resolution to risk provoking Russia 
when it’s strong? Moreover, early enlargement may prevent a 
conflict from arising in the first place. Were the Central 
Europeans in NATO, even a menacing Russia would be less 
tempted to threaten them. “The way to stop Russia’s bad guys 
is to firmly delineate how far Moscow can go,” says Harvard’s 
Samuel Huntington. “Like it or not, spheres of influence 
exist. The task is to proscribe them. Moscow must be told that 
it can’t even think about re-establishing its control over Cen- 
tral Europe. NATO's purpose is to prevent a resumption of the 
cold war. Enlargement can help that goal.” 

The West may never convince Moscow that an expand- 
ed NaTO is a nonthreatening defensive entity. What it can do 
is set some markers and embrace some fledgling democra- 
cies as it waits to see how the Russians themselves order 
their future. Then, if the revanchists take power, their 
opportunities will be limited. What’s certain is this: if the 
West doesn’t export stability—and sooner rather than later— 
then the likelihood of its importing instability will grow. # 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


Detours on the Trail 
Of the Bombers 


As Terry Nichols is charged, lawyers 
gather and investigators sift the evidence 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


N THE SAME DAY THAT STEPHEN 

Jones announced he would be de- 

fending Timothy McVeigh in the 

Oklahoma City bombing case, he 
hired a security firm to protect his home 
outside Enid, Oklahoma. But that has not 
stopped the phone calls. Late last week the 
54-year-old lawyer received a threat from 
someone the FBI believes is a known violent 
offender. “I have to take this seriously,” 
Jones says. “The man said if I represented 
McVeigh, he was going to send a Ryder 
truck to my house and blow it up.” 

Jones understands that he has set him- 
self up for many such threats. He realizes 
too that in the coming months it will be 
necessary to explain repeatedly to Ameri- 
cans horrified by the blast why the Timothy 
McVeighs of this world deserve legal coun 
sel. But the Louisiana-born, Texas-bred, 
aw-shucks county lawyer tells TIME that 
he is fully prepared to stick with his role as 
champion of the underdog. After all, he has 
supported losing causes before: Nixon and 
Roger Dale Stafford, Oklahoma’s most no- 
torious death-row inmate, and his own 
three unsuccessful bids for electoral office. 
Says Jones of his court-appointed mission: 
“I think lawyers have to give something 
back to the state and the profession.” 

That task was made more difficult last 
week as evidence against Jones’ client 
mounted, suspects were tracked down and 
prosecutors organized their case against 
McVeigh and his Army buddy Terry 
Nichols. The latest person drawn into the 
FBI's dragnet is Steven Garrett Colbern, 
35, who was picked up Friday on an unre- 
lated weapons charge in Oatman, Arizona. 
Colbern, a biochemist, lived in Oatman, 
about 20 miles from Kingman, where 
McVeigh once resided. There are a number 
of coincidences involving Colbern: he 
owns a brown pickup truck similar to one a 
witness allegedly saw alongside McVeigh’s 
car in Perry, Oklahoma, the day of the 
bombing; he used the same Kingman mail 
drop as McVeigh; and agents found a letter 
addressed to “S.C.” among McVeigh’s ef- 
fects. One federal investigator, however, 


tons 


cautioned that Colbern was 
being sought as a possible 
witness, not as a suspect. 
Said another source: “The 
connection of any of this to 
the bombing is nebulous at 
best.” 

Earlier in the week . 
Nichols was charged with ; 
“malicious damage” to the : 
Alfred P. Murrah Federal 
Building and with aiding 2] 
and abetting McVeigh. Ac- » 
cording to an official af 
davit presented last week, =] 
Nichols began stockpiling 4 
large amounts of fertilizer -§ 
last September in several 5 





lockers near his home in suspect: Terry Nichols, after being held in 


Herington, Kansas. When 
Nichols’ 
home after he turned him- 
self in to police on April 21, 
they found 60-ft. primadet 
cords with blasting caps, 
fuel meters and a receipt 
for fertilizer that had 
McVeigh’s fingerprints on 
it. During the search, Nich- 
ols allegedly asked the 
agents not to “mistake 
household items” for bomb 
ingredients, explaining that 
he was selling ammonium 
nitrate as plant food at gun 
shows. The affidavit re- ; 
vealed that Nichols wrote a : 
letter to McVeigh last No- s 
vember, instructing him to 
clear out the lockers in case 
of Nichols’ death. “Go for 
it!” Nichols wrote to his Army buddy. 

And what of John Doe No. 2? There 
was speculation that Nichols’ son Joshua, 
12, who was staying with his father in the 
days before the bombing, was a prime can- 
didate. However, the boy, although large 
for his age and husky, has light hair and no 
tattoo. John Doe's elusiveness has led some 
investigators to question his existence—or 
at the very least the likeness currently be- 
ing circulated. But authorities say the 


agents searched 
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Wichita, 
Kansas, leaves for Oklahoma to be charged in the bombing 





DRAGNET: Outside the Oatman Hotel in Arizona, federal 
marshals take Steven Colbern into custody for questioning 


sketches are based on descriptions from 
witnesses at the Ryder-truck outlet in 
Junction City, Kansas, as well as from a 
woman at an undisclosed location. 
Meanwhile, family members and known 
associates of Nichols’ and McVeigh’s are 
being questioned in the hope that such 
pressure will persuade the suspects to co- 
operate. Investigators tell TIME they are 
convinced that Joshua may provide them 
with insight into his father. For instance, 
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the boy said in an interview on PrimeTime 
Live last week that his father “started going 
to gun shows and making little bombs” and 
in Kansas, showed him how to make and 
detonate explosives as well. Nichols’ broth- 
er James and McVeigh’s sister Jennifer are 
being pressed for new leads, as are Mc- 
Veigh’s Army buddy Mike Fortier; Ed 
Paulsen, proprietor of a gun store in Anti- 
go, Wisconsin; and Paulsen’s son David. 

The Los Angeles Times reported last 
week that McVeigh frequented a house in 
Kingman where many people, including 
the suspect, bought, sold and used the drug 
crystal methamphetamine, a powerful 
form of speed increasingly popular in the 
area. If the allegation is true, it may explain 
how McVeigh was able to carry large 
amounts of cash and support himself with- 
out a job. According to Ralph McPeak, an 
associate of McVeigh’s, many of these peo- 
ple fooled around with designing and det- 
onating explosives. In February a bomb 
blew out the windows of McPeak’s house; 
the authorities have not yet determined 
the origins of the blast. 

While federal agents—thousands of 
them from the FBI alone—continue the 
sometimes tedious tracking of every last 
lead, the lawyers have set to work. In addi- 
tion to more than 300 attorneys who have 
signed up to provide pro bono legal ser- 
vices to victims and their families, O.]. 
Simpson attorney Johnnie Cochran Jr. and 
Oklahoma City attorney John Merritt have 
filed a suit on behalf of several survivors 
against the maker of the fertilizer allegedly 
used as an ingredient in the bomb. (The 
company, ICI Explosives USA Inc., has re- 
sponded that there is no evidence it was 
their fertilizer.) And last week University of 
Texas law professor Michael Tigar, well 
known in legal circles for his defense of 
such high-profile clients as John Demjan- 
juk and the Chicago Seven, took on the de- 
fense of Terry Nichols. 

As for lawyer Stephen Jones, he has 
thrown himself into the challenge. His first 
order of business, he says, is to get his 
client’s version of events. He insists that 
McVeigh does not resemble the stubborn, 
arrogant character portrayed in the media. 
“Mr. MeVeigh is articulate and intelligent,” 
Jones says. “He’s definitely distressed and 
anguished about the charges. But when | 
saw him last, I think he was in good spirits.” 
Jones has not yet disclosed whether he will 
seek a change of venue for the trial, but does 
say McVeigh wishes to plead not guilty. “I 
tell clients, based on what you tell me, I will 
construct a defense. If you're lying, it will 
crumble,” Jones says. “I don’t view this as- 
sociation with McVeigh as a suicide pact,” 
he adds. “All I can say is, let’s not have a 
prejudgment.” —Reported by Edward 
Barnes/Grand Junction, Patrick E. Cole/Okiahoma 
City and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Hugh Sidey 


For Pride of Service 


® THE CALL CAME AT MIDNIGHT. IT WAS BILL CLINTON 
IN Kiev. “Shouldn’t you be in bed?” asked George 
Bush, who was in the serenity of his beloved Kenne- 
bunkport and knew a thing or two about the exi- 
gencies of summiteering. But Clinton, like hun- 
dreds of others, wanted to take the time to thank the 
former President for his defense of public servants 
and his denunciation of the outrageous language in 
a fund-raising letter by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. In a now famous letter, Bush excoriated the 
N.R.A. for railing against federal agents as “jackboot- 
ed thugs ... wearing Nazi bucket helmets and black 
storm-trooper uniforms.” Bush then resigned his 
life membership. 

As the week progressed, Bush grew even more determined in his defense of 
the people who served their nation. “I care—I’ve always cared—about service to 
this country, particularly about those who are in law enforcement,” he told 
TIME. “These people lay their lives on the line every day for the United States. 
This broad-based attack should not go unchallenged. It is just wrong. It totally 
slandered decent law-enforcement public servants.” 

Bush first heard of the N.R.A.’s letter in news reports, and brooded about it 
for several days, his outrage rising. He then 
acted on his own, choosing not to confer 
with friends, only sending them copies of 
the letter once it was completed. Bush 
pointed out that he had not changed his 
position on the right to own guns nor had he 
budged in his beliefs that government is too 
big and too intrusive. But the N.R.A. had, in 
his eyes, veered from policy arguments into 
focusing hate against people who were try- 
ing to make an often clumsy government 
system designed by politicians work for the 
good of the American people. 

On April 19, Bush was in Houston rem- 
iniscing with a friend about his former 
White House staff members and how he 
used to play horseshoes with them. It was 
then that the news came out of Oklahoma 
City. Bush flipped the television coverage 
off and on, called his Secret Service detail 
chief for word from the disaster area. As it. ———$<<—__— 
turned out, one victim had once been part An antilederal salvo by the NRA. 
of the Bush entourage: Al Whicher, a Secret Service man. Bush wrote in his let- 
ter, “He was no Nazi. He was a kind man, a loving parent, a man dedicated to 
serving his country—and serve it well he did.” 

Throughout his public life, Bush has swept aides and Cabinet officers into a 
kind of professional family, constantly praising them for their skills and loyalty. 
He reveres the people who have taken the public journey with him through his 
tours at the United Nations, China, the cia and the White House. Retired 
Marine General P.X. Kelly, former press aide Peter Roussel, former domestic- 
policy chief Roger Porter and others are in his phone network, slipping into the 
Bush cantonments in Texas and Maine for fishing, tennis and camaraderie. 

Now Bush is bemused by a few of the people cheering him. He is a little un- 
comfortable with praise from the New York Times, and he distances himself from 
House Democrats ardent for gun restrictions. “I've got to be careful about who | 
get in bed with,” he said last week, chuckling. “I got a call telling me that the 
Democratic Senate Conference had given me a round of applause.” cy 








Bush hunting in 1991 
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To help cut 
Costs, increase productivity. 
enhance the flexibility of our 


full-time employees and manage 





our contract manufacturing 


Cindy Cromer, Manufacturing Manager, Lotus Development Corporation 


business, WE partnered with 


Olsten Staffing? 


In 1993, Lotus Development Corporation decided to 





staff in over 300 skill categories. As part of Olsten 


reengineer their world-class software manufacturing 
capability. They knew that would require changes in 
the way they staffed their operations. To help reach 
their goals, an Olsten Partnership Program™ service 


was initiated. 


Olsten provided a variable work force and a full-time 


on-site manager — and even better results than Lotus 
imagined. 

By recruiting and managing a variable product 
assembly staff — from zero to over 250 — Olsten gives 


Lotus seasonal, daily, even shift-by-shift flexibility. 


Order process time has been reduced. Costs have fallen. 


Compliance with ISO 9002 standards has been met. 
Lotus has not only achieved their own goals, they 
have grown their contract manufacturing business, 
which serves other software publishers. 
With over 575 offices, Olsten Staffing Services 


serves clients around the world with supplemental 


Corporation, the largest provider of human resources 
in North America, we deliver superbly trained 
personnel, solid on-time performance and a full range 
of staffing services. The result: Our partners improve 
productivity and reduce costs. To find out how we 


can make your staffing more efficient, call us today. 





| THE ONE CALL THAT WORKS , 
1-5 C -WORK NOW 
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America is going to work with us™ 











Recycling: 


A Hands-On Approach to Conserving Resources 








Recycling is an opportunity for all 


of us to get involved in the impor- 
tant job of resource conservation 

Collecting recyclable items and 
placing them at the curb or at 
drop-off centers is something we 
all can do 

Bur recycling alone is not a 
cure-all. Recycling works best 
when it is one of several compo- 
nents in a resource-management 
system that also includes source 


reduction, reuse, energy recovery The sails of the 


bottles that were 


and landfilling 


RECYCLING PLASTIC PRODUCTS 

Many types of plastic packaging have come into the market- 
place only in the past 15 years, and recycling these items has 
followed. Today more than 15,000 communities all across the 
country collect and recycle plastic packaging. In 1992 and 
1993, the amount of plastic packaging recycled in the U.S 
showed a significant increase over the previous two-yeat 
period, and recycling continues to grow 

Like most other materials, plastic products have to be sort- 
ed and separated before recycling 

Sorting by resin type makes it easier for recycled plastics to 
be used again as the raw materials for new products. But 
since the bulk of sorting is still done by hand, sorting also 
adds to the cost. Today new technologies like automated sort- 


ing of plastics are helping to reduce cost 


SOME INNOVATIVE SOLUTIONS 


New automated systems can now identify an item by resin 
type and color, then sort and separate these items into bins 
that hold similar plastics. Some of these new systems can 
process as many as 8,000 containers an hour—up to 35 mil- 


lion pounds of co-mingled plastics a year 
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recycled using tr 


New recycling technologies are 
another way to recover the valu- 
able constituents of plastic materi- 
als. Methanolysis and glycolysis 
are processes capable of convert- 
ing the plastic used in soft-drink 
bottles and other products back 
into the raw materials used for 
new plastics. Another technology 
converts mixed plastics into basic 
raw materials that can be used to 
produce various new products 


6,000 


soda 


iditional recycling technology 


Buy RECYCLED! 
The most essential step involved in successful recycling is the 
purchase of products containing recycled material. Looking 
for and purchasing merchandise made from recycled materials 
closes the loop"— and it’s what makes recycling a viable 
conservation tool 
This series of special features was designed to help you 

know more about the products and packaging you buy and 
the impact they have on our environment. For reprints of this 
four-part series, just call 1-800-2-HELP-90. @& 


much more. The booklet Shop Recycled! z Cees 
Guide to Recycled Plastics lists over 230 products by 
category and brand name. 

FOR YOUR FREE COPY, JUST CALL 1-800-2-HELP-9O. 
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It’s some of the most important packaging 
your kids can wear. Because plastic 


helmets and pads and other sports 





©1993 American Plastics Council 
eggs from premature scrambling. » And because 
plastic is strong, thin and lightweight, it 


provides a lot of protection without a lot of 


A Little Plastic Packaging 


Can Help Prevent Bruising. 


equipment play a vital role in helping to 
protect against bumps and bruises. + But 
plastic isn’t just for fun and games. Plastic 
wraps and trays help keep food fresh and pre- 
vent spoilage. Tamper-evident seals help keep 


medicines protected. Foam cartons protect 


PLASTIC MAKES 


si np 
additional, heavy packaging. + To learn more, 


just call 1-800-777-9500, and the American 






Plastics Council will send you a free 
booklet. * And see how alittle 
plastic is having a positive impact in 
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@ THE MILITARY 


The Battle for Poison 


In a public relations duel, Alabama and Missouri 
squabble over a nerve-gas training facility 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





HERE IS A WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 

of Alabama and Missouri, and the 

prize is poison. The trophy, a low 

30,000-sq.-ft. brick building, is sur- 
rounded by high fencing topped with 
barbed wire, surrounded by armed guards 
and laden with alarms, sirens, cameras and 
a medical station. Up to 100 soldiers at a 
time would train there, each repeatedly 
giving blood samples during their stay to 
ensure that they were not contaminated by 
the lethal agents within. These trainees, 
cloaked in protective overgarments and 
masks, would detect and swab a bleachlike 
solution over military gear spotted with 


deadly droplets. Each week 10 tons of toxic | 


agents and neutralizers would be burned in 
a 2,200° furnace, spewing what the Army 


says are harmless emissions from a 75-ft. | 


stack. The toxins to be used at the facility are 
sarin and VX, among the most virulent 
chemicals known. While the military would 
make and store less than a quart of the tox- 
ins at any one time, that is enough to kill 
850,000 people. 

The recent recommendation by the 
Pentagon to move the world’s only known 
school using lethal nerve agents from Fort 
McClellan in Alabama to Fort Leonard 
Wood in Missouri has sparked a ferocious 
public relations battle. As Alabama parti- 
sans engage in guerrilla warfare to sabo- 
tage the move and keep the facility, Mis- 
souri is in such a rush to claim the prize 
that some of its citizens fear the state is cut- 
ting corners and keeping them in the dark. 
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| County Chamber of 


The squabble began in late February, 
when the Pentagon told the independent 
base-closing commission it wants to shutter 
Fort McClellan’s 46,000 acres, nestled in 
the Appalachian foothills just outside the 
city of Anniston. Most of its operations, in- 
cluding the military's police and chemical 
schools, would be sent 350 miles north to 
Fort Leonard Wood, 63,000 acres of Ozarks 
wrapped by a national forest and near a few 
tiny towns. 

That prospect 
dumbfounded Fort 
McClellan’s _ backers. 
But they had a strat- 
egy. The Calhoun 


Commerce—petrified at 
the impending loss of 
10,000 jobs, represent- 
ing 17% of the region’s 
work force—hired a 
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THE PRIZE: Fort McClellan’s chemicals 


TOXIC ZONE: U.S. Army Chemical Corps 
soldiers train with deadly nerve agents 


tial,” copies of the $5,000 telephone survey 
are mysteriously ending up in the hands of 


| reporters and environmentalists in both 


Alabama and Missouri. 

The Democratic legislators from the 
states—Representative Glen Browder of 
Alabama and Representative Ike Skelton of 
Missouri—don’t see the poll the same way. 
“Missouri has been giving a sugarcoated 
version of what's going on and shortcutting 
the process,” Browder says, justifying the 
survey. He adds, “Our opponents may call 
it a scare tactic, but we call it an education- 
al effort.” Skelton, on the other hand, ac- 
cuses his neighbors of bamboozlement. 
“The Alabama folks are like an octopus, 
trying to emit inky fluid and escape in the 
confusion.” 

But some Missourians are leery 
nonetheless. At a hearing Friday night in 
Waynesville, a town of 3,400 near the base, 
they complained about being kept “com- 
pletely in the dark.” Wendy Pelton, 43, 
who lives in an old farmhouse on 38 acres 
five miles downwind of Fort Leonard 
Wood with her husband and two young 
children, objected that no one has ade- 
quately explored the potential dangers. “I 
want reassurance that my family won't 
spend the next 15 or 30 years on this farm 
watching our woods—and our furry, scaled 
and feathered friends who live there—sick- 
en and die,” she said. “We're very con- 
cerned about the rush,” says Kathy Grand- 
field of the Sierra Club’s Ozark chapter. 
“The people who would be the most 
directly affected by this facility aren’t get- 
ting the time to make 
their views known.” 

But most dis- 
miss such concerns. 
Banker Keith Prit- 
chard told the hear- 
ing that the state did 
a “lengthy and rigor- 
ous review” to ensure 
their safety. “If it is 
safe in Alabama, it 
will be safe in Mis- 


Michigan firm to quiz Missourians about | souri,” he said. The state’s top environmental 


their prospective new neighbor. “Missouri 
said there was no public concern about this, 
and we decided to take the poll and find out 
for sure,” says chamber official David 
Sylvester. “We found out that people didn’t 
know it was happening.” 

At first the 500 Missouri residents 
polled responded positively to the move 
until polltakers suggested that an acci- 
dent there could be more deadly than 
Times Beach, the Missouri town vacated 12 
years ago because of its dioxin-laced soil. 
Suddenly, the pollsters found opponents 
outnumbering supporters nearly 2 to 1. Al- 
though labeled “privileged and confiden- 
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official agrees. “The Army has done a damn 
good job of pollution prevention,” says David 
Shorr, director of Missouri's Department of 
Natural Resources. “Ifit’s so dangerous,” Skel- 
ton wonders, “why do the Alabama folks want 
to keep it?” Yet if sabotage by pollster doesn’t 
work, Alabama is ready to use blackmail. If 
McClellan closes, the state will fight Army 
plans to build a $100 million incinerator to 
burn 2,500 tons of aging toxins at the nearby 
Anniston Army Depot. “Ifthe Pentagon wants 
to take Fort McClellan to Missouri,” Browder 
says, “then they can take their chemical 
garbage with them.” —With reporting by 
Hilary Hylton/Austin 








inhibitions. 
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Suffer the Children 


Haitian orphans are stranded in Guantanamo 





By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 
GUANTANAMO BAY 





T GUANTANAMO BAY NAVAL 

Base, Cuban refugees ca- 

vort happily on the beach in 

a scene reminiscent of a 
Club Med. They have good rea- 
son to celebrate: soon they will be 
flying off to freedom in the U.S. 
Meanwhile, less than a mile away, 
more than 200 Haitian children 
lounge listlessly under drab green 
tents, seeking refuge from the 
harsh midday sun. Camp Nine, 
their home since last June, is a 
desolate patch of cactus-filled 
desert where the only sign of life 
is an occasional banana rat or 
iguana. A fence encircles the 
camp, which is guarded by Amer- 
ican soldiers. The children, many 
of them orphans, have languished 
in this dusty purgatory for nearly 
a year. Despite the efforts of im- 
migrants’ rights groups, only a 
few of the Haitian minors—who 
range in age from infants to 
teenagers, including some who 
are pregnant—have been allowed 
to enter the U.S. 

“When I heard that the U.S. 
was going to let 15,000 Cubans 
into the country and leave 450 
Haitians in Guantanamo, | felt 
like someone had stuck me with 
a knife,” says a 17-year-old boy. 
“This is a very cruel situation.” 
(U.S. military officials will not al- 





low the children to be quoted by name.) | 


When Attorney General Janet Reno an- 
nounced the new Cuban policy on May 3, 
dozens of furious Haitian teens first tried 
to organize a hunger strike with the 
younger children, then went on a ram- 
page, pelting soldiers with rocks and set- 
ting tents on fire. No one was seriously in- 


jured in the melee, but a handful of 


soldiers and children ended up with cuts 
and bruises. 

Earlier this year some of the children 
attempted suicide by drinking bleach. 
Marleine Bastien, a Miami social worker, 
counseled a desperate 16-year-old boy 
who tried to hang himself from a tree 
branch in February. He survived only be- 
cause the branch snapped under his 
weight. “Many of these children have ex- 
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we going to have to wait for a fatality be- 
fore something is done?” 

During the rafter crisis last summer, 
more than 20,000 Haitians and 30,000 
Cubans were intercepted at sea and deliy- 
ered to hastily erected camps in Guanta- 
namo. Among the refugees were 321 unac- 
companied Cuban children, all of whom 
have since have been paroled to the U.S. 
But of the 356 unaccompanied Haitian 
children who ended up at Gitmo, only 22 
have been admitted to the U.S., because 
they needed medical attention or had a 
parent already in the States. Since the is- 
land has officially returned to democratic 
rule, immigration officials say, Haitians 
don’t qualify for humanitarian parole. 
Some of these children were orphaned in 
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Haiti, and set to sea alone or with friends; 
others saw their parents drown. Because of 
the violence and deprivation they have ex- 
perienced, many of the kids are terrified of 
going back to Haiti. 

Yet the official U.S. policy for these 
children is to locate relatives in Haiti and 
send the kids to them. So far, 60 Haitian 
children have been returned. 
But last week Florida Rural Le- 
gal Services released a report 
condemning the repatriations. 
“The claim that what is being 
done is in the best interest of 
the children is a farce,” said 
Niels Frenzen, a public-interest 
lawyer who helped track down 
some of the returnees and found 
that many were homeless or liv- 
ing in squalor with strangers. 
“There is only one humane solu- 
tion to this problem. Close down 
the camp and accept the gen- 
erosity of the families and agen- 
cies willing to care for these 
young people, just as we have 
done for Cuban children.” 

According to Florida Legal 
Services, all but 40 of the Haitian 
children have U.S. sponsors lined 
up. “We told the State Depart- 
ment months ago that we had 
foster parents to sponsor these 
children,” said Deacon Chris 
Baumann, spokesman of the U.S. 
Catholic Conference. Yet the 
children’s advocates report that 
even in cases where they have lo- 
cated U.S. relatives, the State De- 
partment has refused to grant 
them entry. Helene Charles, a 
36-year-old Haitian living in Fort 
Lauderdale, says she has been 
trying for months to obtain a visa 
for her 14-year-old son Kissene. 
She left him behind in Haiti with 
her mother, but she became ill 
and could no longer care for him. 
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flood with every rain 


pressed suicidal ideas,” says Bastien. “Are | Kissene got on a raft with some friends, 


who got word to his mother that he was at 
Guantanamo. 

U.S. authorities will say only that all 
cases are under review. “You can’t just 
move them lock, stock and barrel to the 
United States and separate them from their 
families forevermore,” said a State Depart- 
ment official. “You have to find out where 
each child’s family is and go and look for the 
family.” That can be a long, difficult 
process, says the State Department, which 
hopes most of the children will be released 
from the camp by early July. 

“We just want to get out as fast as 
possible and go elsewhere,” says a 17-year- 
old boy who has a cousin in the U.S. “We 
are not criminals, but we are living in a 
prison.” es 











































JUSTICE 


Untrue Confessions 


Mentally impaired suspects sometimes make false 
admissions. Is Girvies Davis about to die for one? 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


N THIS MUCH, THE POLICE AND GIR- 
vies Davis can agree. On Dec. 22, 
1978, Charles Biebel, an 89-year-old 
retired farmer, was found slumped 
in his wheelchair in a mobile home in 
Belleville, Illinois, his chest shredded by 
two bullet wounds. The following August, 
Davis, a 20-year-old alcoholic with a child- 
hood history of brain damage and suicide 
attempts, and an arrest record dating back 
to age 8, was picked up for the armed rob- 
bery of an auto-parts store in East St. 
Louis. Ten days later, Davis confessed to 


11 crimes, among them the Biebel murder. 
The validity of his confession, however, 
is heatedly disputed—no small matter since 
police have no witnesses, no weapon, not 
even a fingerprint, to further link Davis to 
the Biebel case. The police insist that Davis 
offered his confession without prompting; 
Davis counters that it was coerced under 
threat of death. Now, a coalition of Illinois 
activists—among them a former Chicago 
police chief, a retired judge, author Studs 
Terkel and several prosecutors—is scram- 
bling to rescue Davis from execution by 
lethal injection this Wednesday at 12:01 
a.m. at the Menard Correctional Center. 
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FINAL APPEAL: Chicago demonstrators still 
hope to win a reprieve for Davis 

The case has also attracted attention 
from advocates for the mentally disabled, 
who believe that any unchaperoned con- 
fession by a retarded defendant is suspect. 
As a teen, Davis was diagnosed with “or- 
ganic brain disfunction;’ which doctors 
date to a bicycle accident suffered at age 
10; in their judgment, he falls within the 
“borderline range of intelligence.” Accord- 
ing to Richard Ofshe, a sociologist at the 
University of California, Berkeley, who 
specializes in interrogation techniques, 
“Mentally retarded people get through life 
by being accommodating whenever there is 
a disagreement. They've learned that they 
are often wrong; for 
them, agreeing is a 
way of : 
Eliciting a confession 
from such people, he 
adds, “is like taking 
candy from a baby.” 

To be sure, Davis 
is no swaddled inno- 
cent, as he is the first 
to admit. “I made my 
share of errors and 
mistakes, and did my 
share of 
sinned against both man and God,” he 


surviving: 





BUM RAP? Davis 
admits he was a 
robber, but insists 
he’s not a killer 


wrong— 


| wrote recently. “But I am not a murderer.” 


That message has been disseminated to 
tens of thousands of Internet users via a 
home page that was established by his de- 
fense team on the World Wide Web. In ad- 
dition to the facts of the case, the page pre- 
sents, side by side, two quite dissimilar 
handwriting samples: one taken from a 
note that police say Davis wrote in 1979, 
the other recently penned by Davis. In re- 
sponse, more than 1,000 people have so far 
sent E-mail to Illinois Governor Jim Edgar 
demanding clemency for Davis. 

According to the police, that 1979 note, 
which admits to 1] crimes, among them the 
killing of an “old man in a trailor [sic] 
... With a 22 rifle.” was written by Davis and 
passed to a guard at the St. Clair County jail 
on Sept. 9. Police maintain that Davis was 
then removed from his cell at 10 p.m. for a 
five-hour tour to help investigators look for 
evidence. At the tour’s end, they say, he 
signed documents prepared by police in 
which he confessed to more than 20 sepa- 
rate criminal charges of murder, attempted 
murder and robbery. 

Davis’ clemency petition offers a dif- 
ferent version of events. At around 2 a.m. 
on Sept. 10, it states, “Mr. Davis says the 
police pulled over to the shoulder of a de- 
serted highway, produced the as-yet- 
unsigned confessions, removed him from 
the police car, removed his handcuffs, re- 
moved his leg shackles, unholstered their 
guns and told him he had two options: 
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sign the confessions or try to escape.” 

His defense team further argues that 
Davis couldn't have penned the jailhouse 
confession because in 1979 he was illiterate, 
aclaim buttressed by a 1975 doctor's report 
that labels him a functional illiterate. The 
lawyers contend that Davis learned to read 
only on death row, where inmates pre- 
pared flash cards to help him. (Eventually, 
Davis earned his high school-equivalency 


| 


degree and became an ordained minister.) | 


At least seven of Davis’ confessions 
failed to hold up. In some cases, surviving 
victims didn’t identify Davis; in others, dif- 
ferent people were either previously or 
subsequently convicted. Still, juries found 
Davis guilty of four murders, each carried 
out in conjunction with an armed robbery. 
While Davis does not dispute his involve- 
ment in two of those robberies, he claims he 
had no hand in any killings. As for the Biebel 
case, the only one to carry the death penal- 
ty, he claims he had no involvement at all. 

Clyde Kuehn, who was the St. Clair 
County prosecutor at the time of the mur- 
ders and is now a circuit-court judge, coun- 
ters that despite the lack of physical evi- 
dence in the Biebel case, there was a 
“unique pattern of conduct” that involved 
daytime robberies carried out in isolated 
areas. As for Davis’ intelligence, Kuehn 
says Davis “did not strike me as an individ- 
ual who is mentally deficient.” 

The fact remains, however, that stan- 
dard police-interrogation techniques as- 
sume subjects are focused and stable. The 
1985 how-to book used by most police de- 
partments, Criminal Interrogation and 
Confessions, encourages the investigator to 
isolate the suspect, ignore claims of inno- 
cence and try to involve the suspect in pos- 
sible scenarios of how the crime was com- 
mitted. “An innocent person,” it states, 
“will remain steadfast in denying guilt.” 
But a retarded suspect often has “an exces- 
sive desire to please,” says Florida lawyer 
Delores Norley, who has trained police in 
30 states to deal with the mentally im- 
paired. “This is especially true with author- 
ity figures.” She and her colleagues are cur- 
rently aware of some 100 cases of possibly 
false confessions by impaired defendants. 

Only a few become causes célébres. 
Playwright Arthur Miller, who previously 
came to the aid of a Connecticut teenager 
convicted of killing his mother, is now in- 
volved in the appeal of Richard Lapointe, a 
brain-damaged dishwasher who was con- 
victed of raping and killing his wife’s 88- 
year-old grandmother after a nine-hour in- 
terrogation in which he made three 
contradictory confessions. “This is a great 
problem,” says Miller. “It ought to interest 
people that when they get a confession from 
an innocent man, a murderer gets a passport 
to freedom.” —Reported by Michele 
Donley/Chicago and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 


| lators are to calculus students what mi- 
| crowave ovens are to popcorn lovers; 











@ EDUCATION 


Role of a New Machine 


Calculators for math tests push some buttons 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





HIS WEEK WHEN 121,000 HIGH 
school seniors file into classrooms 
around the country to take the calcu- 
lus Advanced Placement examina- 
tion, they will need to come armed with 
more than a couple of sharpened No. 2 
pencils and a firm grasp of derivatives; 
they will also require the latest that math 
technology has to offer. Under new rules 
set by the College Board, all students who 
take the test must have a hand-held 
graphing calculator. Those who lack this 


| powerful machine, which graphs complex 


equations, will have to sign a waiver 
stating that they will not challenge 
their scores if they do poorly on the exam 
because they do not use a graphing 
calculator. 

To apostles of the “calculus-reform 
movement,” who advocate learning 
through technology, graphing calcu- 


once the device is used, there is no go- 
ing back. “If you don’t use this tech- 
nology, then you're really teaching as 
if you were in the 1940s,” says Judith 
Broadwin, an A.P. math teacher at Jeri- 
cho High School in New York. “The 
few people who object to this do so 
because they're afraid of it” 

Other teachers, many of them in 
public schools, protest that the Col- 
lege Board is rushing to embrace 
new technology without considering 
the many students who cannot afford 
an $80-to-$100 calculator. And the 
effort required to learn how to use it, 
some teachers believe, far outweighs 
the benefits. “The students grow de- 
pendent on a machine to do all the 
work for them,” says Joan Harrison, 
who teaches A.P. math in Durham, 
North Carolina. “And I’m driven nuts 
because I’m having to spend valu- 
able class time trying to get the stu- 





TEST RUN: Students work with the calculator 


requirement on the basis of, among other 
things, discrimination. 

Wade Curry, director of the Advanced 
Placement Program for the College Board, 
insists that students and teachers have 
been given ample opportunity to obtain 
and learn to operate the new calculators. 
Texas Instruments, the largest supplier of 
the machines, has helped finance training 
sessions for teachers and has provided 
some 2,000 calculators to 300 schools at a 
25%-to-30% discount. Says Richard 
Schaar, a vice president at TI: “Equity is 
certainly a critical issue, but the graphing 
calculator is a relatively affordable solution 
to the need for equipment and technology 
in the classroom. Think about a computer 
system. How many graphing calculators 
can you get for the cost of a PC?” 

The controversy will not help this year’s 


| test takers, who will need the calculators for 


- 


dent to push the right buttons. Where's | as much as 15% of the exam. Those scoring 


the learning in that?” Only a few of her 
pupils own a calculator; the others use 
ones belonging to the school. Barbara 
Ross, who teaches A.P. math at Highland 
Park High School in New Jersey, is so out- 
raged by the new policy that last January 
she lodged a complaint with the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Acting on behalf of 
the A.c.L.U., Rutgers University’s Urban 


below a 4 (out of 5) may not receive college 
credit in calculus, thereby losing a chance to 
cut tuition costs. And some students feel they 
may be losing far more. Says Ernesto Andri- 
anantoandro, a Highland Park senior who 
hopes to borrow a calculator from his school 
to take the exam: “I took this class because I 
wanted to do calculus and use my brain, not 
some machine's brain.” —Reported by 
Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh-Durham 





Legal Clinic is preparing to challenge the 
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Fever wish theres 
was afteam of you 
when it’s#time to 
tackle? the range? 


Introducing a Whirlpool range that makes it 
simpler than ever to cook and clean. 


Introducing the easiest Whirlpool” range 


you've ever laid a sponge on. 





The new Whirlpool CleanTop” 

CleanTop™ cooking system 
range. Its sealed surfaces and controls mean 
you can often clean with a single wipe. 


Better still, cooking’s simpler, too. Because 


Whirlpool’s EZ-Touch™ 





oven controls give you 


EZ-Touch™ oven controls 


features that uncomplicate any meal. Easy to 


clean, easy to use, Whirlpool makes mealtime 


easy to tackle. <=> 


ool 


How To Make A Home Run” 


Whirlpool can help make your home run. Call 1-800-253-1301. Any day. Anytime 
©1995 Whirlpool Corporation ® Registered trademark/ TM Trademark of Whirlpool Corp 


®™ BOOK EXCERPT 


The CIA’ eight-year 
search for its most 
notorious traitor 


was led to success 
by a “little gray- 

haired lady” who 
just wouldn't quit 











From the spring of 1985 until Feb- 
ruary 1994, Aldrich Ames was Mos- 
cow’s master spy inside the CIA. In 
the course of his work on behalf of 
the KGB, for which he was paid or 
promised $4.6 million, he betrayed 
dozens of Soviets whom the cia had 
recruited. Ten were eventually exe- 
cuted; others were condemned to 
prison sentences in the Gulag. Ames 
also revealed hundreds of American 
intelligence operations to the kgb. 

Even though Ames had a history 
of heavy drinking, even though he 
had worked in the c1a’s Soviet divi- 
sion and even though he was spend- 
ing far more money than his salary 
would have permitted, the c1A took 
eight years to identify him as a 
mole. Fundamentally, the c1a did 
not want to face the possibility that 


the investigation dragged on and on 


from on high. 
In the midst of this devastating 
episode, the perseverance, brains 


people stand out. One of them is a 
quiet, gray-haired woman named 
Jeanne Vertefeuille. Until now her 
role in tracking down Ames has 
never been reported, but many at 
: the cia call her the heroine of the 
investigation. The following 
excerpt from Nightmover, 

David Wise’s new book about 

the Ames case, deals with 
Vertefeuille’s story. “The cIA 
thought it had picked a minor 
leaguer, but she proved she 
was good enough for the ma- 
jors,” says Wise. “In the end, she 

got Ames.” 
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i ©1995 David Wise. All rights ‘reserved. 
From Nightmover, to be published by 
HarperCollins 


it had been penetrated. As a result, | 


with little encouragement or support | 


and character of only a handful of | 





By DAVID WISE 





T FIRST GLANCE, JEANNE VERTE- 
feuille might have seemed an 
unlikely choice to hunt down 
the most damaging mole in the 
history of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. She was so plain 
looking, so mousy and nonde- 
script that she would never 
stand out in a crowd, which suited her. She 
had never married, as far as anyone knew. | 
The cia was her life. She lived alone in a | 
condo in McLean, Virginia, so close to the | 
ci4’s headquarters in Langley that she | 
walked to work each day. If a co-worker | 
stopped to offer her a lift, she would not 
accept unless it was raining hard. 





Ames Spy Hunt 


She was, however, almost preordained 
for the task. For years she had toiled quiet- 
ly in the research section of the Soviet divi- 
sion and the counterintelligence staff. 
There was hardly an important, or even an 
unimportant, case involving the kcB or the 
Gru (Soviet military intelligence) that she 
did not know. Jeanne Vertefeuille could 
follow the tangled threads that might link 
a case in Kuala Lumpur 10 years ago to 
one in Vienna today. If a KGB colonel had 
appeared in Copenhagen under one name 
and turned up a decade later in New Delhi 
with another identity, give it to Jeanne— 
she would sort it out. 

She liked to work in obscurity. Within 
the agency there were some who com- 
pared her to John le Carré’s fictional Con- 


PENETRATION: Vertefeuille today; a note 
Ames left in his trash concerning a 
meeting with the KGB in Bogota; an FBI 
photograph of Ames in a Bogota shopping 
mall on his way to seeing a Soviet contact 
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nie Sachs, the brilliant researcher who 
knew all the Soviet cases and embodied 
the institutional memory of the Circus. But 
Vertefeuille did not encourage such talk; it 
veered too close to a kind of celebrity. 

She was fluent in French, in which her 
name means “green leaf.” She seldom 
talked about herself, but it was known she 
had grown up in the Northeast. She had 
been posted to Ethiopia in the late 1950s 
and served in the 1A station in Finland in 
the early 1960s and in the Hague in the 
mid-1960s. In the early 1970s she had 
found her métier, counterintelligence— 
combatting opposition spies and moles— 
when she was appointed head of the re- 
search section in the Soviet division’s 


counterintelligence group, then chief of 
the branch that maintained biographies on 
Soviet and East European operatives. 
When a new KGB officer popped up in 
Bangkok, or the agency was targeting a 
Gru colonel in Prague as a possible recruit, 
the field would ask headquarters to run 
name traces on these individuals to see 
what the c1A’s computers might hold. 
Vertefeuille was in charge of that process. 

In 1984 she was named chief of station 
in Gabon, in West Africa. Even today, in 
the male-dominated c1A, there are rela- 
tively few women station chiefs, and her 
appointment more than a decade ago was 
an unusual recognition of her talents. Nev- 
er mind that Gabon had not even had a sta- 


tion chief until three years before or that 
Vertefeuille ran a one-woman station, in 
charge only of herself, an assistant and a 
code clerk. The point was, she was a Cos. 
When Vertefeuille went to Gabon, 
Aldrich Ames was working in Langley as So- 
viet branch chief in the counterintelligence 


| division. On June 13, 1985, in his fourth- 


floor office, he wrapped up between 5 and 7 
Ibs. of cable traffic and other secret docu- 
ments in plastic bags, walked out to the 
parking lot and drove across the Potomac to 
Chadwick’s, a Washington saloon under 
the K Street Freeway in Georgetown. There 
he met Sergei Chuvakhin, the first secretary 
of the Soviet embassy in Washington, and 
handed him the plastic bags. 




















Victims of Aldrich Ames 


N LATE 1985 AND EARLY 1986, AS A RESULT OF INFORMATION 
Ames provided to the KGB, the C1A lost almost all its agents in 
the Soviet Union. In time the agency would learn that 10 of 
them had been executed; a complete list of their names and 
code names appears below for the first time. Many others were 
sent to prison. In all, three dozen agents were lost. The follow- 
ing excerpts from Nightmover describe six of them. 
Sergei Motorin: During the summer of 1980, Motorin was post- 
ed to Washington as a third secretary to the Soviet embassy. A 
young major in the KGB who was married, he attracted the at- 
tention of the rat when the bureau got a telephone call from a 
friendly insurance adjuster informing them that Motorin had 
been in a car accident. There was a hooker in the car. Not long 
afterward, the rB1 watched Motorin walk into a store in down- 
town Washington and barter his operational allowance of vod- 
ka and Cuban cigars for stereo equipment. Using these indis- 
cretions as leverage, the FBI persuaded him to begin spying for 
the U.S. He identified for the Fat the name of every KGB agent 
in the Soviet embassy in Washington. At each of its meetings 
with Motorin, the Fst gave him a modest cash payment, at first 
$100, later $200. After each meeting, the bureau also put aside 
$500 in an escrow account, to be held for Motorin against the 
day that he might defect. 

At the end of 1984, Motorin returned to Moscow. Six months 
later, Ames handed over his identity, and the agent was doomed. 
A Soviet court that heard the evidence against Motorin said he had 
received $20,000 from the Fst, citing his purchase of a water bed 
as proof of his Western decadence. Soon after, he was shot. 
Adolf Tolkachev: On June 13, 1985, the same day Ames turned 
over his cache of secret c1A documents to Sergei Chuvakhin in 
Washington, the KGB arrested one of the c1’s key assets in 
Moscow. A defense researcher who was a leading expert on 
stealth aircraft technology, Tolkachev was identified in the doc- 
uments Ames turned over. The CIA later concluded that Tol- 
kachev had first been betrayed by renegade cia officer Edward 
Lee Howard, but that Ames’ identification helped to seal his fate. 
Tolkachev was executed on Sept. 24, 1986. 

Valeri Martynov: In November 1980, Martynov arrived in Wash- 
ington with his wife Natalia to take up his duties, ostensibly as 
third secretary of the Soviet embassy in Washington. He was ac- 
tually a lieutenant colonel in the KGB. In the spring of 1982, 
however, he was recruited through a joint FBI-CIA courtship 














program and began feeding information to the Americans. 
From the c1a’s point of view, Martynov’s importance lay in 
his potential as a sleeper agent who might rise through the ranks 
and prove useful in the future. After Ames betrayed him, how- 
ever, the KGB ordered him to return to Moscow in November 
1985. Martynov told his wife and his two young children that he 
would be back in Washington shortly. Ten days later, Natalia 
received a note from her husband asking her to come back to 
Moscow with their son and daughter. As soon as their plane 
landed, Natalia realized that her husband was in trouble. 
Officials took the children to her mother’s apartment and 
brought her to Moscow’s Lefortovo prison for interrogation. 


Vasilyev, GRU colonel 

stationed in Budapest. 
GTBREEP: Dmitri Polyakov, 
FBI code name TOP HAT. 
General of the GRU, Soviet 
military intelligence. 


GTCOWL: Sergei Vorontsov, 
KGB officer in Moscow who 
revealed spy dust to the CIA. 


GTMILLION: Gennadi 
Smetanin, lieutenant 
colonel of the GRU 

stationed in Lisbon. 


GTGENTILE: Valeri 
Martynov, FBI code name 
PIMENTA. KGB lieutenant 
colonel stationed in 


Washington. 
GTFITNESS: Gennadi 


Varenik, KGB officer 
stationed in Germany. 


zei Motorin, 
rode name Megas. 
KGB major stationed in 
Washington. 


GTWEIGH: Leonid Polyshuk, 
KGB officer stationed in 
Africa. 


GTJOGGER: Viadimir 
Piguzov, KGB lieutenant 
colonel stationed in 
Indonesia. 


GTSPHERE: Adolf 
Tolkachev, Soviet defense 
researcher stationed 


GTACCORD: Viadimir in Moscow. 


The kcB questioned her repeatedly. During the next two years, 
as KGB counterintelligence officers investigated the case, she 
was allowed to see her husband only four times. The last time 
she brought her son with her, knowing Martynov had been 
sentenced to death. He was executed by a firing squad on May 
28, 1987. He was 41 years old. 

Viadimir Potashov: To know what it was like to be betrayed by 
Ames, one has only to listen to Potashov recount his ghastly ex- 
periences. A young disarmament specialist who fed information 
to the cra while working in Moscow for the prestigious Institute 

















It was the largest amount of sensitive 
data ever passed to the KGB in a single 
meeting. Inside the bags was the most se 
cret information Langley possessed—the 
names of some of the most important Sovi- 
et sources working for the CIA and Fst. 

During the course of the next 12 
months, Ames lunched with Chuvakhin at 
least 14 times. He had a perfect cover be- 
cause his CIA superiors had authorized him 
to meet with Soviet officials to try to recruit 
them. At his lunches with Chuvakhin, he 
continued providing all sorts of classified 
documents to the kG, including the iden- 
tity of more Soviet sources. The results 
were immediate and devastating. In the 
fall of 1985 and continuing into early 1986 


some 20 cia agents in the Soviet Union 
simply disappeared, vanishing off the 


agency's screen. 


fr WAS CLEAR—OR SHOULD HAVE 
been—that something had gone ter- 
ribly wrong. The likelihood that all 
these agents had been arrested be- 
cause they or the CIA made opera- 
tional mistakes simply defied the law 
of averages and common sense. 

Some other explanation—a compro- 
mised code or a KGB penetration of CIA 
communications—was possible, but re- 
mote. Everything pointed toward a human 
penetration. A mole. 


It was a hideous prospect—that some- 





one inside the ciAwas betraying the 
agency's operations to the kGB. Faced with 
a disaster of such apocalyptic proportions, 
the agency might have been expected to 
turn Langley upside down. To pull out all 
the stops. To launch a major investigation. 
It did not. 

Among the senior officials at the direc- 
torate of operations, there was a presump- 
tion that no colleague could be a traitor. 
Still, the possibility of a mole could not be 
discounted. In January 1986, c1A Director 
William Casey asked for a review of the 
compromised agents. Although that report 
concluded that they had probably been lost 
for operational reasons, Clair George, the 
deputy director for operations, did not 


Executed Sept. 24, 1986: Adolf 
Tolkachev, at his arrest 


of U.S.A. and Canada Studies, he was arrested on July 1, 1986. 

After being interrogated about a hundred times at Leforto- 
vo prison, always under bright lights, Potashov was sentenced 
to 13 years and shipped east to the notorious Perm-35 prison 
camp in the Urals. “After Lefortovo,” he said, “there was a 17- 
day trip in a cage with 15 murderers, all with TB. In Perm I was 
a transport worker hauling 500 Ibs. of metal parts in a handcart. 
I had to push the cart, and my right shoulder joint broke.” 
Potashov and the other prisoners worked 10 hours a day, six 
days a week. Although only 37, Potashov aged rapidly in the 
Gulag. “I was in Perm five years and seven months. The doctor 
told me I had bones like a 65-year-old man. I lost all my teeth 


Executed May 28, 1987: KGB 
Lieut. Colonel Valeri Martynov 


from bad or radioactive water in the camp. I was beaten with 
iron rods by kGB agents; my bones were broken.” 

In 1992 Boris Yeltsin, the new Russian President, granted 
Potashov amnesty. His young wife had been frightened by his 
arrest, and prison had cost him his marriage. With the help of 
the c1a, Potashov came to America and remarried. He now lives 
in the Southern part of the U.S. 

Boris Yuzhin: A KGB officer working under cover as a San Fran- 
cisco correspondent of the Soviet news agency Tass, Yuzhin be- 
gan providing valuable information to American intelligence 
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in 1978. He revealed the existence of the KGB's Group North, an 
élite unit of senior Soviet intelligence officers who specialized 
in recruiting American and Canadian targets worldwide. 

In 1982 Yuzhin went back to Moscow, and in 1986, after 

Ames identified him as a CIA source, the KGB took him into cus- 
tody. He was sentenced to 15 years for high treason. On Feb. 7, 
1992, after six years under harsh conditions in the Gulag, he was 
another of the 10 political prisoners released from Perm-35 un- 
der Yeltsin’s amnesty. Gray-haired at 53, he now lives in north- 
ern California with his wife Nadia and daughter Olga. 
Dmitri Polyakov: The most important CIA source whom Ames be- 
trayed was Polyakov, the legendary Top HAT. So valuable was 
Polyakov, a general in So- 
viet military intelligence, 
that the cia provided him 
with special high-tech 
equipment that it reserved 
for its most important 
agents. He was, for exam- 
ple, given a high-speed 
“burst” transmitter and a 
clock for his Moscow 
apartment that lit up in re- 
sponse to a radio signal to 
inform him that a dead 
drop, or hiding place, had 
been cleared by the cia. 
Over the years, Polyakov 
provided the c1a with data 
on Soviet strategic mis- 
siles, antitank missiles, 
nuclear strategy, chemical 
and biological warfare, 
crop diseases and civil 
defense. In 1980 Polyakov 
returned to Moscow, having successfully spied for the U.S. for 
two decades. Approaching retirement age, he could look forward 
to living out his years peacefully in Moscow with his family. 

Until Aldrich Ames turned him in. In 1990 the Soviets an- 
nounced that Polyakov had been caught; they later said he had 
been executed in 1988. Polyakov had been one of a kind. “He 
didn’t do this for money,” the c1a’s Jeanne Vertefeuille told a 
colleague. “He insisted on staying in place to help us.” Tears 
came in her eyes when she spoke of the general. 

“It was,” she said, “a bad day for us when we lost him.” @ 


Executed in 1988: Dmitri 
Polyakov (on a 1962 cruise) 
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agree. He told Casey, “I think we've been 
penetrated.” Not until October 1986, how- 
ever—almost a year after the CIA began to 
realize it had a serious problem—did it fi- 
nally act to try to pinpoint the source of the 
trouble. George ordered Gus Hathaway, 
the counterintelligence chief, to appoint a 
small special task force to study the prob- 
lem, Hathaway named Vertefeuille, who 
had returned from Gabon, as the head of 
the task force. 


T FIRST THE TEAM CONSISTED 
of only four people. It would 
have to start from scratch in 
analyzing the unexplained 
losses and trying to find their 
cause. Not a single member 
was trained in criminal work. 
It was clear from the re- 
sources allocated to Vertefeuille that 
finding the mole was not a high priority 
among the c14’s leaders. Why not? “They 
didn’t want to know,” said one intelli- 
gence official. “If you find a mole, you 
have to deal with him. It becomes embar- 
rassingly public.” 

To help her, Vertefeuille had only 
Fran Smith, a veteran in the Soviet divi- 
sion, and two retirees, Benjamin Franklin 
Pepper and Daniel Niesciur. Later, 
Sandy Grimes, another experienced offi- 
cer in the Soviet division, joined the 
team. The assignment of three women— 
Vertefeuille, Smith and Grimes—reflected 
a sexist belief among the C14’s senior male 
executives that “little gray-haired old 
ladies,” as one case officer put it, were 
best suited to perform the painstaking 
work of catching a mole. Computers 
might help, the prevailing wisdom went, 
but only the women had the patience and 
the skills to go through mountains of files 
and extract clues. 


The special task force was housed on | 


the second floor at Langley, just another 
office among the several of the counter- 
intelligence staff. The existence of the unit 
and the work it was performing were tight- 
ly held secrets. 

Vertefeuille’s job, and the team’s, was 
to look at all the compromised cases and 
to discover, first, which CIA offices had 
handled or known of them and which of- 
ficers had access to the files. They were 
asked to find any common strands among 
the cases that might provide clues to what 
had happened. And they were asked to 
determine how many cases might have 
been betrayed by Edward Lee Howard, 
the former ‘CIA officer who sold secrets to 
the kGB, escaped into the New Mexico 
desert in 1985 and surfaced in Moscow a 
year later. Of the cases Howard had not 
known about, Vertefeuille and her team 
were asked to determine how many might 
be explained by other factors, such as 
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sloppiness on the part of either the agent 
or the cla case officer. 

The task force did not have an easy 
time. It was not only the lack of support 
from above, the atmosphere of languid un- 
concern that permeated the agency’s exec- 
utive suite. The KGB made its own contri- 
bution. From the start the KGB assumed 
that the c1a would look for a penetration 
after its agents began disappearing. Mos- 
cow therefore did everything it could to 
deflect the attention of the mole hunters 
and send them down blind alleys. 

The KGB forced some of the agents al- 
ready arrested and imprisoned to take 
part in various schemes to mislead the 
clA. For example, one source arrested by 


the KGB was made to contact a person in | 


the U.S. in an effort to convince the FBI 
that his life was normal and he was having 
no problems. In addition, Soviet officials, 


It was the 
largest amount of 
highly sensitive 
data ever passed 
to the KGB ina 


single meeting. 
The bags 
contained the 
CIA’s most secret 
data. 


prodded by the kcB, would deftly leak in- 
formation to cia officers suggesting that 
agents had been lost because they had 
made mistakes. 

This game tied up Vertefeuille and her 
tiny staff for several years. In 1986 and 1987 


the team held a series of meetings with an | 


FBI task force called ANLACE, which had 
been set up to try to discover why two KGB 
officers working for the FB1 in Washington 
had been executed after they returned to 
Moscow. Then in 1988, the cia established 
a new counterintelligence center and 
folded Vertefeuille and her tiny band of 
mole hunters into it. She was put in 
charge of a branch that had responsibility 
for investigating all cases involving possi- 
ble penetration of the cia. The members 
of Vertefeuille’s team were assigned to 
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other cases that were deemed more im- 
portant than the ones the task force had 
been set up to probe. 

Then in November 1989, the cia re- 
ceived its first tip pointing to Aldrich 
Ames. A woman employee of the agency 
who knew Ames well reported that he had 
bought an expensive house and was living 
beyond his means. (Ames had been earning 
around $50,000 a year in 1985 when he 
first became a traitor.) The informant also 
knew that Ames had access to the compro- 
mised Soviet cases. And she knew that his 
wife Rosario did not come from a wealthy 
family. Based on this information, the C1A’s 
Dan Payne, a young man who was the only 
investigator assigned to Vertefeuille’s unit, 
began a routine inquiry into Ames’ spend- 
ing. Payne examined real estate records in 
Arlington County and found that Ames had 
paid $540,000 for his house. There was no 


CHADWICK'S: The restaurant where Ames handed over 
the names of every major CIA operative in the U.S.S.R. 





record of a mortgage. He asked the Trea- 
sury Department whether Ames’ name 
had shown up on any currency transaction 
reports, which require banks and mer- 
chants to notify the government of cash 
payments in amounts larger than $10,000. 
Payne got three hits. 

The cIA now knew that Ames had 
bought a half-million-dollar house in 
cash, that he was putting large chunks of 
cash in the bank and that he was an of- 
ficer with access to the blown Soviet cases. 
It also knew from the informant that his 
wife’s family was not independently 
wealthy. Yet no flashing red lights and 
alarm bells went off in Langley. 

Ames seemed almost within the mole 
hunters’ grasp, but he slipped away. In 
January 1990, Dan Payne was assigned to 





begin a two-month training course. No one 
was brought in to replace him. When he re- 
turned in March, he was pulled off the 
Ames investigation and sent overseas to 
pursue another lead in the mole hunt that 
proved to be a wild goose chase. 

From July 1986 until July 1989, Ames 
served in Rome as a CIA officer at the 
American embassy. During his posting, he 
distinguished himself by getting drunk at 
a reception in the U.S. ambassador’s gar- 
den and passing out in the gutter, where 
the carabinieri picked him up and took 
him to the hospital. In Rome Ames met re- 
peatedly with his KGB handlers. He also 
bought his first Jaguar. 

Fifteen months after his return to Lang- 
ley, Ames was, astonishingly, assigned to 
the CIA counterintelligence center. He was 
given this assignment even though he was 
under investigation. The master mole was 


now working in the very CIA component 
designed to protect the agency against 
penetration: the center was supposed to 
find moles. 

Fortunately, Ames was not assigned to 
the mole-hunt unit itself. Instead he was 
given a position in the U.S.S.R. branch of 
the center’s analysis group. This meant 
Ames was preparing studies of KGB opera- 
tions, which was truly placing the fox in 
charge of the chicken coop. In effect, the 
KGB was now in a position to read, and in- 
fluence, the content of the c14’s reports on 
the KGB. In the counterintelligence center, 
Ames had access to highly sensitive data 
bases that contained the details, among 
other subjects, of double-agent cases. He 
could and did browse at leisure through the 
secret electronic files. For the KGB, it was 








rather like subscribing to a new and highly 
classified data base called cia Online. 

On Dec. 5, 1990, Dan Payne sent a 
memo to the c1a’s office of security asking 
that it open an investigation of Ames based 
on his “lavish spending habits over the 
past five years.” The memo noted that 
Ames was working in the counterin- 
telligence center and had bought a second 
Jaguar after returning from Rome. “There 
is a degree of urgency involved in our re- 
quest,” Payne wrote. “Since Ames has 
been assigned to cic, his access has been 
limited. Unfortunately, we are quickly run- 
ning out of things for him to do without 
granting him greater access.” 

Early in 1991, Paul Redmond became 
deputy chief of the counterintelligence 
center. He intensely disliked Ames, whom 
he had supervised in the past. Once again 
Redmond was Ames’ boss, and they 


Faced with a 
= disaster of such 
apocalyptic 
, proportions, the 
agency might 

have been 
expected to 
launch a major 
investigation. 


It did not. 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE: One of the mailboxes on which 
Ames made chalk marks as a signal to the KGB 





clashed frequently. A short, brusque man 
given to profanity in both English and Ser- 
bo-Croatian, Redmond, like Vertefeuille, 
had for years remained deeply troubled 
about the reasons why the ci had lost so 
many agents in 1985 and ’86. In his new 
position, he had access to information 
about Ames’ high living and suspected 
Ames as a possible mole. Redmond’s per- 
sonal antipathy toward Ames only rein- 
forced his suspicions. 

In April 1991, Redmond and Verte- 
feuille went to the FBI and met with Ray- 
mond Mislock Jr., chief of the Soviet sec- 
tion of the intelligence division, and 
Robert Wade, the assistant section chief. 
Redmond told the two FBI men that the 
agency was reviving the mole hunt. The 
two organizations agreed to join forces. 
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Now, for the first time, the agency and the 
bureau formed a joint mole-hunt team. 
Jeanne Vertefeuille remained in charge of 
the CIA side. 

On Nov. 12, 1991, the joint team inter- 
viewed Ames. He had no doubt about what 
was going on. Twice he volunteered that he 
had received a security violation while in 
the Soviet division for leaving a safe open. 
The safe, Ames added helpfully, had con- 
tained chronologies of Soviet cases and the 
combinations to other safes. It seems clear, 
in retrospect, that Ames was trying to ex- 
plain a possible cause of the 1985 agent 
losses while deflecting suspicion that he 
was himself the mole. The mole hunters 
did not buy it. They decided to run a com- 
puter search of directorate of operations 
records for every mention of Ames’ name 
in the c1a’s files, something that was not 
done on any other suspect. 

Let the hunters hunt—a mole must en- 
joy life to the hilt while he can. In January 
1992 Ames bought his third Jaguar. He 
traded in his 24-year-old white one for a 
red XJ6. As he had done all along, Ames 
blithely drove his Jaguar into the c1a park- 
ing lot every workday. 

That spring the joint mole-hunt unit 
decided to take another look at Ames’ 
wealth. Paul Redmond assigned the task to 
Dan Payne, who had begun the financial 
inquiry three years earlier but been pulled 
off it. Ames was also the only suspect sin- 
gled out for this type of investigation. 

This time the agency invoked legal 
provisions allowing it to query banks and 
credit companies. In June responses be- 
gan to flow in, and the task force learned 
for the first time that Aldrich and Rosario 
Ames were spending at least $30,000 a 
month with credit cards. By August the 
team knew that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars had been deposited in Ames’ ac- 
counts in the Dominion Bank of Virginia, 
much of the money from wire transfers 
of undetermined origin. As the mole 
hunters dug into Ames’ bank accounts in 
the fall of 1992, they discovered that by 
that time, wire transfers of about $1 mil- 
lion and cash deposits of more than 
$500,000 had been made. 

In 1992, as the mole hunters drew 
closer to their target, Jeanne Verte- 
feuille turned 60, and under CIA rules 
she had to take mandatory retirement. 
She had searched for the traitor for almost 
six years and could have gone off to the 
Sunbelt to enjoy life, like so many of her 
colleagues. But Vertefeuille was not about 
to give up the chase, especially now. She 
returned to the CIA on contract with no 
interruption of her employment. 

It was Sandy Grimes who in October 
1992 made the breakthrough. She cor- 
related the dates of Ames’ meetings with 
Chuvakhin in 1985 and 1986—which 
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One Double Agent’s Tale: “He Saved American Lives” 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST BONN 





ENNADI VARENIK WAS A KGB MAJOR WORKING IN 
Bonn under cover as a correspondent for :Tass, the 
Soviet news agency, when he was suddenly recalled 
to Moscow in November 1985. Four months earlier, 
Aldrich Ames had told the Soviets that Varenik was spying 
for the cra. He was charged with that crime, tried and exe- 
cuted. This was a murderous tragedy, mentioned briefly in 
David Wise’s book. It also represented a significant setback 
for the U.S. Time's investigation of the Varenik case over 
the past three months reveals that he was one of the most 
promising kGB double agents the Cia ever recruited. 

In the seven months before he was 
caught, Varenik, code-named GTFITNESS, 
provided American intelligence with de- 
tailed information about 170 agents and 
operations of the KGB and the Gru (the 
Soviet military intelligence arm). He 
tipped off the cra that the Soviets had a 
plan to create anti-German sentiment in 
the U.S. by planting explosives in bars 
and restaurants frequented in Germany 
by American service members (Vare- 
nik’s role in the KGB scheme was to find 
places where the explosives could be 
hidden). “Gennadi,” says one insider, 
“saved American lives.” 

Varenik was a KGB brat—the son of a 
KGB colonel—and a graduate of the 
Andropov Red Banner Institute, which 
trains intelligence agents. He spent a 
year working at the Tass offices in 
Moscow preparing for his cover job. His 
first contact with the CIA came a year after his arrival in 
Germany in 1981. A colleague introduced him to a c1a offi- 
cer, and for more than a year, each believed he was culti- 
vating the other as a possible double agent. Varenik abruptly 
broke off discussions in 1983, but the c1a had passed him a 
secret telephone number. 

In March 1985, Varenik called from a pay phone. There 
was an arrangement that he call back in an hour. When he 
did, he set up a meeting with a CIA case officer in a Bonn- 
area hotel. A dark, quiet man, 32 at the time, Varenik de- 
scribed his situation. He had used $3,500 from the kB sta- 
tion’s operational funds for personal expenses, and an 
auditor was expected shortly from Moscow. Moreover, he 
owed another $3,500 to colleagues. His second daughter 
had just been born, but he was flat broke and couldn’t even 
pay his rent. Worst of all, Varenik had learned that a Ger- 
man he had recruited to spy for the U.S.S.R. was in fact a 
double agent working for German intelligence. Could the 
cia, he asked, help fake a recruitment that would put him in 
the good graces of the KGB? 

His internal KGB pseudonym was Lothar, he said, and 
he was a Directorate “S” staff member serving as a case of- 
ficer for “illegals,” Soviet agents working in Germany who 
did not have diplomatic covers and so were not protected 
by diplomatic immunity, In addition, he attempted to re- 








Gennadi Varenik: Ames handed 
over the KGB major in 1985 





cruit agents, mostly among German university students 
and members of the German peace movement. Varenik de- 
scribed the discord and tensions in the local kcB station and 
decried the petty politicking and corruption. He was clear- 
ly fed up with the existing Soviet system, and he was re- 
pelled by the idea of bombing Americans. He was not pri- 
marily motivated by ideology, however; he simply saw no 
way out of his financial problems. He was not a big spender, 
had no alcohol problems and was happily married. But the 
KGB paid miserly salaries, and Varenik didn’t fabricate ex- 
penses like his colleagues. 

In the ensuing months, Varenik talked with CIA agents at 
hotels and later at a c1a safe house. If he wanted to meet, he 
would make a chalk mark on a utility pole 
that was on his route home from the Tass 
office. The c1A paid him $3,000 a month. 
He also received small gifts—~a German 
encyclopedia, for example. He was pro- 
lific: his reports fill four drawers in a CIA 
safe. He described “false flag” operations 
in which kGB agents recruited Germans 
while pretending to be South Africans or 
Israelis. 

Of particular interest to c1 officials 
were his revelations about an operation 
called Ryan, the kGp’s efforts to set up a 
system to determine if the Americans 
were drawing up plans for a surprise nu- 
clear strike. One of Varenik’s tasks was to 
recruit agents near NATO airfields who 
could report if the number of flights in- 
creased suddenly. Varenik also told the 
CIA about the KGs’s areas of keen inter- 
est—NATO weaponry, especially aircraft, 
for example, and computers and data handling. 

At Varenik’s last meeting with the cia, everything 
seemed normal. He had recently returned from home 
leave in Moscow, and there were no signs of trouble. But 
two days later, he was recalled, ostensibly to discuss a new 
assignment. Four days after that, his wife Raisa and their 
two children were hustled out of Bonn after being told that 
they were being given a new apartment in Moscow. En 
route to the airport, Raisa realized she'd forgotten her 
passport. When she returned to the apartment, she saw 
that it had been ransacked by the kos. Varenik didn’t have 
time to alert the c1a before he left, and the first the Amer- 
icans knew of trouble was when he missed the next sched- 
uled meeting. The cia had given Varenik secret writing 
materials and a Moscow emergency telephone number. 
He never used them. It is claimed that he confessed all 
at his trial. 

Almost 10 years later, his wife, who never knew of 
Varenik’s contacts with the Americans, still doesn’t believe he 
was a double agent. “My husband was a man of crystal clar- 
| ity who loved his country passionately,” she says. “He was 
absolutely incapable of committing any treachery against his 
family and homeland.” Like Aldrich Ames, he was capable of 
such things. Unlike his betrayer Aldrich Ames, he paid for 
it with his life. —With reporting by John Kohan/Moscow 
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were known to the cia and the FBi—with 
the dates of his bank deposits. She found 
that many of the deposits came right af- 
ter the luncheons. Now, in October 1992, 
the mole hunters were reasonably sure 
that they had their quarry, and that it was 
Rick Ames. 

In January 1993, Vertefeuille’s team, 
persuaded that Ames was the mole, began 
briefing the Fi so the bureau could take 
over the case (the ciA has no powers of 
arrest). It was not until after mid-March, 
however, that the FBI 
was convinced that the 
target of the investiga- 
tion should be Ames. By 
early May, the FBI was 
ready to move. “We 
opened the case on 
Ames on May 12, 1993,” 
said John Lewis, the 
FBI's No. 2 counter- 
intelligence official, who 
supervised the inves- 
tigation. “We called it 
Nightmover.” 

The code name 
stood for both the inves- 
tigation and Ames him- 
self. Lewis chose Les 
Wiser, a 38-year-old FBI 
agent, to head the team 
that kept Ames and his 
wife under surveillance 
for nine months. The 
FBI tapped the couple’s 
phone, bugged their 
house, combed through 
their trash, downloaded 
Ames’ computer, fol- 
lowed him to Bogota 
and gathered the evi- 
dence it needed to prove 
he was a spy. 

Nightmover ended on the morning of 
Feb. 21, 1994, when Ames left his house in 
Arlington, stepped into his Jaguar and 
drove into an FBI roadblock a short dis- 
tance away. The arrest of Ames and his 
wife came one day before he was sched- 
uled to leave for Moscow on CIA business. 
The Fst was not about to risk Ames’ going 
to Russia and perhaps never coming back. 
Slouched in the back of the car that took 
him to the bureau’s office at Tysons Corner, 
Virginia, Ames repeated to himself again 
and again, “Think ... Think ... Think.” He 
knew that all sorts of incriminating doc- 
uments, including computer disks and 
letters to the KGB, were in his house and 
in his computer. It was over. 


ON APRIL 28, 1994, AMES WAS SENTENCED 
to life in prison. The very next day, he was 
brought to the Tysons Corner FBI office for 
debriefing. Officials would begin the 
process of questioning him fully about his 


his house. 


activities and his knowledge of the KGB. 
The debriefers were in place around a pol- 
ished conference table. From the FB there 
were Les Wiser, James Milburn and special 
agents Mike Donner and Rudy Guerin 
Mark Hulkower, who has successfully 
prosecuted the Ameses for the govern- 
ment, represented the U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice. The only person from the CIA was 
Jeanne Vertefeuille. Ames was brought in, 
handcuffed. He spotted Vertefeuille right 
away. He knew she was on the task force 


Slouched in 
the back of the 
car that took him 
to the FBI's 
office, Ames 
repeated to 


himself, ‘Think ... 
Think ... Think.’ 
He knew all sorts 
of incriminating 
evidence was in 


maa 


along with that. The goal was to extract as 
much information as possible from him; 
if that meant treating him like a fellow 
professional—which is what he badly 
seemed to want—then they would. 

Rudy Guerin, looking more like a 
young English professor than an FBI agent, 
led the session. Did Ames know of any 
other moles in the c1a? No. In other agen- 
cies of the U.S. government? No. It was 
near lunchtime, and sandwiches were 
brought in. Ames chain-smoked through 


IT’S OVER: Having trapped Ames in a roadblock near his home, FBI 
agents take him out of his Jaguar to handcuff and arrest him 


that had tracked him down. Mole hunter 
and quarry were finally face-to-face. 

Ames nodded to her. “Hi, Jeanne,” he 
said 

“Hi, Rick,” said Vertefeuille. And for 
the first time in a long while, she allowed 
herself a smile. 


MES LEANED ACROSS THE TABLE 
and shook hands with each 
of the debriefers, including 
Vertefeuille, although he hesi- 
tated for a moment before 
shaking hands with Hulkower, 
the energetic young prosecutor 
who had put him and Rosario in 
prison. But then he did. 

Ames made an opening statement. He 
had participated in a number of debrief- 
ings on the other side of the table, and he 
would handle this one in a professional 
manner, as he would have done if he were 
still in his former role. The debriefers went 
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the session, which lasted a few hours, and 
ate two sandwiches. The questioning went 
on as Guerin led Ames through the history 
of his espionage. 

Then the debriefing took a dramatic 
and unexpected turn. Ames explained 
how worried he was in late 1985 and early 
1986 when the Soviets so swiftly arrested 
the agents he had betrayed. He had talked 
to the KGB in Rome about it and said that 
the sudden loss of agents might lead the 
cia to look for a mole and jeopardize his 
safety. The Soviets had asked, What can 
we do to help you? Is there anyone you can 
blame? They suggested that if Ames pro- 
vided the name of another cia officer, then 
the KGB would plant clues that the inno- 
cent person was the mole. The officer 
would be framed. 

Ames looked at Jeanne Vertefeuille, 
who sat across the table from him. 

“You're not going to like this,” he said, 
“but I gave them your name.” e 
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MEDICINE 


FEARFUL VIGIL: These boys, waiting for the body of a relative to be taken out of a Kikwit hospital, don’t understand how Ebola is transmitted 


RETURN TO THE HOT 


The gruesome Ebola virus, dormant for 16 years, has arisen to kill again in Zaire 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


HE OUTBREAK APPARENTLY BEGAN 
with a 36-year-old laboratory tech- 
nician identified only as “Kimfu- 
mu.” He arrived at a medical clinic 
in the small agricultural city of Kik- 
wit, Zaire, last month for emergency 
surgery. But after two operations, surgeons 
realized they could do nothing for him; his 
internal organs were hemorrhaging so 
badly that life was quickly draining from 
his body. Soon after Kimfumu died, the 
five medical workers who treated him, 
including an Italian nun who assisted in 
the operations, began coming down with 


their own symptoms: headache and fever, 
diarrhea, massive bleeding from every 
body orifice and, within a few days, death. 


Horrific tropical fevers are an unfortu- 
nate fact of life in Central Africa, but this 
was no ordinary fever. It was the fourth 
outbreak ever recorded of the dreaded 
Ebola virus, which resists all medicines 
and kills up to 90% of its victims. As the full 
measure of the danger dawned on them, 
alarmed government officials called for 
help from international public-health 
experts in the U.S. and Europe. They 
closed schools and health clinics in Kikwit, 
ordered people to stay off the streets, and 
imposed a quarantine on the city in a des- 
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perate attempt to keep the virus from 
spreading 250 miles west to the capital city 
of Kinshasa, with its 4 million people. 

The effort may have been too late. 
When international emergency teams 
arrived last week at the clinic where the 
outbreak began, they found only 20 people 
left in the 350-bed facility, raising fears 
that patients had fled, taking the virus with 
them. By week's end, being 
reported in the outlying villages of Mosan- 
go, Bonga-Yasa and Vanga. And thousands 
of miles away, in Bergamo, Italy, two sis- 
ters of Floralba Rondi, the nun who helped 
operate on Kimfumu, sat in medical quar- 
antine. They were waiting to see if they too 


Ss We 





MUG SHOT: The telltale sticklike shape in 
this electron micrograph means trouble 


BIOHAZARD: The CDC's sleuths identified 
the virus in a safe, secure lab like this one 


ZONE 


Will it spread? 





had been exposed when they visited Kik- 
wit for their sister’s funeral. “It’s been a 
week of prayer,” said Rosanna Rondi to an 
Italian newspaper. 

In Kinshasa, residents fretted about 





their relatives and friends in Kikwit—there 


are no phone links and now no movement 
between the two cities—and feared that 
Ebola might breach the quarantine. Says 
Cornaille Mbala, a senior nurse at Kin- 
shasa’s Mama Yemo Hospital: “When this 
sickness hits you, you die in one week. Of 
course we are all afraid.” And around the 
world, but especially in the U.S., people 
sensitized to Ebola’s horrors by a spate of 
books and movies—Richard Preston’s chill- 








ing best seller The Hot Zone; the TV movie 
Robin Cook’s ‘Virus’; the film Outbreak, 
starring Dustin Hoffman—wondered ner- 
vously whether the disease would spread 
out of Africa. 

By week’s end, there were 49 con- 
firmed deaths from Ebola and 50 more 
suspected—the number was highly uncer- 
tain because Kikwit is also dealing with an 
outbreak of shigellosis, a form of dysentery 
whose symptoms can easily be confused 
with Ebola’s. While the death toll is certain 
to rise, since the virus’ incubation period 
lasts up to 21 days, infectious-disease 
experts doubt that the Ebola will travel 
much farther than it has already, even 
within Zaire. Says Dr. Ralph Henderson, 
an assistant director-general of the World 
Health Organization: “We are not talking 
about thousands or tens of thousands, This 
is not a plague situation.” 

In fact, the Ebola virus 
is ill-suited to sustaining 


an epidemic: it kills vic- CAMEROON 


CENTRAL 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


ourselves,” In the three earlier Ebola out- 
breaks the virus also flourished in hospi- 
tals, helped along by such practices as re- 
using unsterilized needles. 

The current crisis should be eased, at 
least temporarily, by an influx of medical 
supplies: the U.S., the European Union 
and the U.N. have donated hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of gowns, 
masks, caps, boots and gloves along with 
medicines and blood plasma—enough, 
officials hope, to keep the outbreak con- 
tained. Emergency health workers are 
trying to locate people who may have 
come in contact with a victim and get 
them back into the hospitals for isolation 
and observation. 

But there is stil] no answer to the cru- 
cial question of how Kimfumu came by the 
virus in the first place. As a lab technician, 
he may have been exposed to a contami- 
nated blood sample, but 
the ultimate origin of Ebo- 
la remains a mystery. Sci- 


SUDAN 


tims so quickly that they at ‘ r entists suspect that it has 
don’t have much chance to _gagoy conco pf ZA R E probably circulated in wild 
infect others. Says Hen- y a \ omg animals such as rodents 
a — who are beer Zs —Vanga wt “ad years, and oy makes 
ill with Ebola are not 4 —Kikwit the jump into humans 
walking around. They are ; when the two populations 
on their backs.” Moreover, yjgotie ANGOLA ( come into contact. 
the virus is not all that Qccan 20m =~ Observes Yale epidemiolo- 
easy to pass along. Unlike te moattaae ZAMBIA gist Dr. Robert Ryder: 


the most highly contagious 

illnesses—tuberculosis or influenza, for 
example, Ebola can’t be transmitted with a 
sneeze or cough. It’s more like arps; direct 
contact with a victim’s blood or other body 
fluids appears to be the only way to catch 
the virus. And contact with someone who's 
bleeding from every body opening is likely 
to be shunned in any case. 

That means that most people, especial- 
ly those’ outside Zaire, have little to fear 
from Ebola. Says Dr. Peter Piot, who 
investigated the first Ebola outbreak in 
1976 and heads the United Nations amps 
program: “It’s theoretically feasible that an 
infected person from Kikwit could go to 
Kinshasa, get on a plane to New York, fall 
ill, and present a transmission risk there. 
But even if this were to happen, it would 
likely stop there.” 

It is health-care workers who will con- 
tinue to face the greatest danger in the 
Ebola outbreak. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, even an operation wouldn't neces- 
sarily put doctors and nurses at undue risk. 
But in Zaire, sanitary conditions are a luxu- 
ry. Patients in even the biggest hospitals lie 
on the floor, or on soiled mattresses; doc- 
tors and nurses rarely have a chance to 
wash their hands, and sterilized instru- 
ments are almost unheard of. Says nurse 
Mbala: “We have no masks, no gowns, 
nothing, nothing at all. If the virus comes 





“These viruses basically 
say to man, ‘You stick to your territory and 
I'll stick to mine.’ But then man begins to 
encroach on the habitat of the viruses.” 

Ebola is just one of several viruses to 
have emerged from the jungle in the past 
few decades; others include Lassa and 
Marburg in Africa, and Sabia, Junin and 
Machupo in South America. But the most 
insidious of all, of course, is the AIDs virus, 
HIV. It probably originated in Africa as 
well, but unlike Ebola, it was ideally suited 
to spread around the globe. It kills so slow- 
ly and leaves victims without symptoms for 
so long that they can infect many others 


| before dying. 


Are there other viruses as dangerous 
as HIV—or even more dangerous—lurking 
on the edge of civilization? That’s the 
question that haunts public-health officials. 
Dr. Karl Johnson, formerly a virologist with 
the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, wonders: “Suppose we get 
a virus that is both deadly to man and trans- 
mitted in the air?” It needn’t even be a new 


| organism, since viruses undergo mutations 


[to Kinshasa], we have no way to protect | 


every so often. Sometimes they change into 
a more harmless form—but sometimesthey 
get more virulent. Which means that the 
next time Ebola virus emerges from 
the jungle, it might be much harder to 
control. —Reported by Bruce Crumley/Paris, 
Scott Norvell/Atianta and Andrew Purvis/ 
Kinshasa 
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THE BIG PICTURE: So badly in debt five years ago that $7 billion came due in one month, Murdoch’s company is now flush with cash 


MEDIA 


Bart Simpson Calling 


MCT has the pipeline. News Corp. has the content. 


Now that they are united, 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


UPERT MURDOCH ISN’T SOMEBODY 

to sit back and count his blessings. It 

was just two weeks ago that the Fcc 

took a load off his mind when it de- 
cided not to force him to reduce his own- 
ership stake in eight stations that are at the 
center of his Fox TV network. With that 
major distraction out of the way and the 
coffers of his News Corp. global media em- 
pire bursting—he boasted recently of hav- 
ing $1 billion on hand—everybody figured 
it was just a matter of time until his next big 
move 

No time at all, as it turned out. On 
Wednesday, News Corp. and MCI, the 
long-distance giant, announced a deal to 
form a worldwide media partnership, one 
that could add as much as $2 billion to 
Murdoch’s buying power. A year ago, after 
MCI sold a 20% stake of itself to British 
Telecommunications for $4.3 billion, it be- 
gan looking for a partner to transform its 
worldwide phone network into pathways 
for “content”—whatever a computer or TV 
screen can receive, from info-services to 
movies. “You can hardly think of content 
without the name of Rupert Murdoch 
coming to the fore,” says MCI chairman 
Bert Roberts. 

At Roberts’ request, he and Murdoch 
held a brief get-to-know-each-other meet- 
ing at the Los Angeles airport in November. 
“After about 15 minutes we hit it off per- 
sonally,” he says. “And we both instantly 
saw that there may be some genuine reason 
to pursue this.” At the end of the pursuit, 
MCI agreed to invest heavily in News 
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Murdoch has the money 


Corp. stock—$1 billion now plus $1 billion 
over the next four years. In return, Mur- 
doch will send his company’s immense 
fund of grunt-and-grin entertainment, 
news and information through MCI phone 
lines into home and business screens. In 
addition to the Fox network, Murdoch 
owns the HarperCollins publishing house 
and a string of newspapers around the 
world, and two satellite-TV channels— 
BSkyB, which _ broadcasts 
Europe, and star Tv, which covers much 
of Asia. TV Guide and Melrose Place, busi- 
ness data and the Super Bowl—all could 
come directly to your home 
screens via phone 
faster than Bart 
can make a prank call to 
Moe’s Tavern. 

Each side will contribute 
$200 million to a global joint 
venture in which program- 
ming and electronic infor- 
mation produced by News 
Corp. will be distributed to 
businesses and consumers in 
digital form through MCI’s 
vast web of fiber-optic cable 
But here too Murdoch may not have to ante 
up cash, just “content.” Low risk but high 
potential profit for him—that’s typical of the 
entire deal. If MCI eventually invests the 
full $2 billion, it will own 13.5% of News 
Corp. But the terms of the deal require 
MCI to vote its shares in the same propor 
tion as the rest of the shareholders. That 
means Murdoch, who with his family con- 
trols 40% of his company’s stock, cedes 
nothing in the way of control 


across 


lines 
Simpson 
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—MCI Chairman Roberts 





The longer-term picture is cloudier. 
Synergy is the business world’s most over- 
hyped concept, and the Internet is a mar 
ket where just about everyone is betting 
but almost no one is yet taking home win- 
nings. A similar deal two years ago, in 
which Bell Atlantic proposed to absorb the 
cable giant Tele-Communications Inc., 


| was called off before it could go forward. 


While MCI has a strong customer base 
among instance, News 
Corp. has little in the way of business in 
formation services to offer them. For Mur 
doch, the most important advantage of 
MCI’s already established presence on the 
Internet is the second chance it offers to his 
flagging on-line service, Delphi. It ranks a 
distant fourth behind America Online, 
CompuServe and Prodigy. That could 
change fast if MCI promoted Delphi to its 
16 million residential customers. 
“America Online is going like light- 
ning,” Murdoch pointedly told TIME in 
March, “but they are spend- 
ing a lot of money to enlist 
customers.” Murdoch 
said then that this summer 
he plans to introduce a new 
and more sophisticated ver- 
sion of Delphi, which he 
hopes will feature new ac- 
cess software that will make 
it easier for subscribers to 


businesses, for 


also 


point and click their way 
onto the Internet. That could 
put him head-to-head with 
software’s maximum leader 
Bill Gates, whose Windows 95, set to debut 
in August, also promises to speed users onto 
the Net 

What the MCI-News Corp. alliance 
indisputably does right off the bat is fatten 
News Corp.'s coffers. To Murdoch, with 
billions jangling in his pocket, a good part 
of the media world must now look like so 
many packages wrapped with bows, just 
waiting for him to untie them. Late last 
week he grabbed for one, making a $2.8 


billion bid for the three television net- 
works of Italy's former Premier Silvio 
Berlusconi, which are watched by nearly 
half the country’s TV audience. And then? 
“Ted Turner may want to retire,” he joked 
mordantly at a press conference called to 
unveil the deal. Wall Street sat up. Could 
News Corp. be looking to buy the 20% 
stake in Turner owned by Time Warner? 
Certainly Turner’s cable operations, 
which include CNN, would be attractive 
to Murdoch, whose empire lacks a global 
television-news operation. 

Murdoch also lacks a music division, 
one of the entertainment industry's most 
reliable profit centers. One solution would 
be to acquire EMI, known for such per- 
formers as Garth Brooks and Sinead O’- 
Connor. Or Murdoch might go after the 
15% stake in Time Warner, worth about $2 
billion, that the Seagram Co., which recent- 
ly bought MCA and its Universal Studios, 
may be ready to unload. But another buyer 
for those shares, the phone giant AT&T, is 
rumored to be in talks with Time Warner. 

In fact, few Murdoch watchers believe 
the man would be satisfied with a minority 
interest in any company. He is known for 
big, risky deals, like the $1.6 billion he 
spent to bring N.F.L. football to Fox. And 
more than anything, he’s determined to 
make Fox a real competitor against the Big 
Three networks. That means adding affili- 
ates. With new networks founded by Para- 
mount and Warner also scouting available 
stations, the competition is tough. He 
could attempt to buy companies that own 
several stations, like Chicago-based Tri- 
bune Broadcasting, which has eight. Or he 
could pick them off one by one. Last month 
the boss himself persuaded the owners of a 
South Bend, Indiana, station to switch its 
affiliation from ABc to Fox. 

Ordinarily that kind of negotiation 
would be the job of a lower executive. De- 
spite its global reach, News Corp. is in 
some ways very much a one-man show— 
the Murdoch show. MCI’s investment rep- 
resents, in effect, a $2 billion bet on Mur- 
doch’s savvy and vision. Which is why his 
failure to develop clear successors among 
his management team is a growing prob- 
lem for the 64-year-old executive. The me- 
dia world is full of former Murdoch lieu- 
tenants, including free-lance mogul Barry 
Diller and Disney motion-pictures chief 
Joe Roth. After Murdoch is gone, who runs 
the place? MCI tried addressing that ques- 
tion with a contract clause that gives it the 
right to acquire Murdoch's News Corp. 
stock in the event his heirs choose not to sell 
a substantial stake. That’s not much of a 
guarantee his company can thrive without 
him. News Corp. has no enduring culture, 
says a recent departee. “It’s not a corporate 
culture. It’s a Rupert culture.” —Reported 
by Erik Larson and Barbara Rudolph/New York 











ON THE MONEY 


John Rothchild 


Wall Streets Bonus Babies 


ASEBALL AND INVESTMENT BANKING HAVE A LOT IN COMMON. IN BOTH 
places, the players are never satisfied, no matter how many millions they 
take home. Over on Wall Street, two dozen honchos in pinstripes have 
grabbed their briefcases and walked out of Salomon Brothers. They've 
switched to other teams where the owners are waving more cash their way. 

At Salomon Brothers, the base salary is $150,000 a year, and at other invest- 
ment houses it ranges as high as $450,000, far less than the average player in base- 
ball gets. But that’s only the subsistence wage, to tide people over so they can put 
squab on the table and pay the housekeepers until the real money is doled out in 
annual bonuses. These bonuses run into seven figures, and if you've had a great 
year at the computer terminal, you could take home twice as much as Barry 
Bonds, And, as in baseball, you get paid on your own performance, whether the 
team has a good record or a bad one. 

The Wall Street players will tell you they 
deserve big rewards for having to work 14- 
hour days and eating Chinese takeout 
from cartons. Wall Street has a lot of 
tradition, just like baseball used to, 
before they canceled the season. 
One of the longest-standing tradi- 
tions is that if you make money for 
the firm, you get to keep a huge 
chunk of the profits yourself, but if 
you lose money for the firm, the 
firm covers the losses. For instance, 
Salomon Brothers lost $399 million 
last year, the banking version of finish- 
ing in the cellar, yet not a single banker 
or trader offered to help Salomon by reach- 
ing into his or her own pocket, which had 
been stuffed with bonuses in the past. 

In fact, it’s a dispute over bonuses that caused the recent walkout. Salomon’s 
principal owner, Warren Buffett, dared to break with tradition and challenge 
the pay system, the way baseball owners have. Being a no-nonsense business- 
man from the Midwest and also a team player, Buffett introduced the notion 
that since Salomon was a business as well as a team, the players shouldn't ex- 
pect bonuses if the team screwed up. This did not go over well in the clubhouse. 

Here’s a difference between baseball and Wall Street. Most baseball teams 
are owned by rich guys like Buffett, and who cares if they lose money? But Buf- 
fett is hardly the only owner at Salomon. Since Salomon is a public company, 
anybody can own a piece of it, and unfortunately a lot of people do. It’s been a 
lousy stock for many years, and one reason is that the top players have siphoned 
off the profits. It used to be that all the major investment banks were private 
partnerships a la Goldman Sachs, but others besides Salomon (such as Merrill 
Lynch, Morgan Stanley and Bear Stearns) have gone public. Morgan Stanley's 
shares have tripled in value in less than 10 years, but the other two have turned 
in a mediocre performance, and the bonus system is partly to blame. 

It’s curious that more shareholders of investment banks haven't rallied to 
Buffett’s side because this is one labor dispute where it’s worth it to root for the 
owners—especially if you're one of them. Without the benefit of such solidarity, 
Salomon Brothers last month announced that it was backing down on the re- 
form of the bonus system, so Buffett may have lost this battle. Salomon is be- z 
ginning to resemble the Pittsburgh Pirates, with the high-priced talent going: 
elsewhere. Again, it’s like baseball, with the rival owners hoping that Buffett : 
somehow succeeds so they can rein in the salaries of their players, but still pay-< 
ing Salomon’s defectors everything they want. The system needs reform, and we 
haven't heard the end of this. a: 
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Mortal Kombat 


Five heavily armed warriors maneuver to seize the 
advantage in the next great video-game war 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


HE FOLKS AT SONY—THE COMPANY 

that brought you the Trinitron tele- 

vision and the Walkman, and will 

soon launch the PlayStation game 

player—are newcomers to the 

$5 billion U.S. video-game busi- 

ness. But it didn’t take them long to get 

into the mtv-blaring, schoolyard-taunting, 

testosterone-burning spirit of the thing. 

Hanging in front of the big Electronic En- 

tertainment Expo in Los Angeles last week 

was a Sony banner that boasted EATS NIN- 
TENDO FOR LUNCH—THEN THROWS UP. 

That pretty much set the tone for the 

first annual EEE (or E3, as insiders call 

it), the new spring showcase for the latest 


66 


and loudest in video-game software and 
hardware. It was not a pretty sight. Five 
hardware manufacturers—Nintendo, Sega, 
Sony, 3DO and Atari—are battling for one 
of the top spots in a market that most ana- 
lysts believe has room for no more than 
two or three. 

“It's going to be a bloodbath,” says 
Adam Berns, producer of a new $2 million 
adventure video game called Fox Hunt. 
“By next Christmas, we're going to see 
who’s still standing.” 

The video-game market is in the midst 
of one of those awkward transitions it 
endures every five years or so, as the old 
game-playing systems get banished to the 
closet and new, more powerful ones take 
their place on the family TV. What is sup- 
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posed to happen this year, according to the 
industry's timetable, is that the so-called 
16-bit machines (like Sega’s Genesis and 
Nintendo’s Super NES) will be phased out 
in favor of machines that crunch data 32 or 
64 bits at a time. 

But things are not going according to 
plan. The 16-bit market is winding down 
all right. Sales are expected to drop as 
much as 40% this year. But 32-bit systems 
from 3DO and Atari have been sitting on 
shelves in U.S. stores for nearly two years, 
and lately they have been doing only that, 
sitting there. Last Christmas millions of 
parents passed over all the competing 
video-game systems in favor of home com- 
puters that can play games and do produc- 
tive work as well. 

The video-game makers profess to be 
unconcerned by the threat from the com- 
puter industry. Instead, they spent most of 
last week blasting one another, rather like 
characters from one of their games, chal- 
lenging their competitors’ statistics, sneer- 
ing at the performance of their systems 
and doing their best to keep one another 
off balance. 

Nintendo started it by executing an 
elaborate head fake, announcing just be- 
fore E3 that the hot new Ultra 64 machine 
it had promised to unveil later this year 
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NINTENDO ULTRA 64 

BASICS: 64-bit chip, game cartridges 
DUE: April 1996, $250 

HOT TITLE: Killer Instinct 


would be delayed until April 1996—after 
the critical Christmas buying season. Sega, 
which apparently was making its plans 
around Nintendo’s original schedule, sur- 
prised everyone by announcing that its 
new 32-bit Saturn would be available im- 
mediately instead of in September. Sony, 
no stranger to the stratagems of consumer- 
electronics marketing, neatly parried with 
its own surprise: a pre-emptive price cut 
on the PlayStation—before the official list 
price was even set—to $299. That posi- 
tioned the game system well below the 
$399 list prices of the Sega and 3DO 


machines and only slightly higher than the | 


NINTENDO puts on a big show in Los Angeles 
but doesn’t deliver the promised new system 
$250 price Nintendo has been promising 
for the Ultra 64. (The Atari Jaguar player, 
at $159, would appear to be the best bar- 
gain of the lot, but the beleaguered com- 
pany has had trouble attracting top-flight 
game developers.) 

The companies are also engaged in a 
fierce fight on the technological front. Sony 
and Sega are following 3DO’s lead, using 
32-bit processors and double-speed 
CD-ROM drives with sufficient 
capacity to store VHS-quality 
video images and CD-quality 
stereo sound. Nintendo, strik- 
ing out on its own, is opting 
for a higher-powered, 64- 
bit chip, and will store its 
games on_ high-capacity, 
plug-in cartridges instead 
of CD-ROM discs. Nintendo says this will 
enable it to offer both a lower-cost system 
and the blistering speed demanded by its 
target market: adolescent boys who like 
the fast-paced “twitch and flinch” action 
games. 

But the new power brings more than 
pace; it makes better theater on the screen. 
Conventioneers last week were mesmer- 
ized by a preview of 3DO’s 64-bit chip (still 
in development) that can bathe surprising- 
ly lifelike characters in a realistic-looking 

fog. Nintendo wowed 

with a videotape demonstrating 
how its new computational 
horsepower can be used to 

s eliminate the jagged lines 
in and around objects, wrap 

them in textures, or even zoom in and 


viewers 


clarity. 

With all this new power, the medium 
might seem to have a lot of potential, but 
few game developers last week showed 
any sign that they were interested in 
exploring it. The games on display—even 
on the new systems—were depressingly 
unoriginal. Most boiled down to a couple 
of thugs (male or female) slugging and 
kicking it out, or to various vehicles racing 
through a maze of one sort or another, 
avoiding obstacles and obliterating any- 
thing that moves. A typical title in this 
genre: a 3DO game called Hell: A Cyber 
punk Thriller. 

Even with the price cutting that start- 
ed last week—and is likely to continue 
through the holiday season—the systems 
are still far too expensive to tempt con- 
sumers used to paying $100 or less for a 
game machine with plenty of good soft- 
ware. “We do not believe there is a mass 
market for any machine that costs over 
$200,” says Dan Lavin, a senior analyst at 
Dataquest, a market-research firm based 
in San Jose, California. “None of these 
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out without suffering the usual loss of 


machines is going to sell in large volumes 
in 1995.” 

If his prediction turns out to be true, 
the situation could play into the hands of 
Nintendo, which is gambling that there is 
still some life left in the underpowered 16- 
bit systems. With an impressive piece of 
programming, Nintendo has managed to 
get games developed for the Ultra 64 to 
play on the old Super NES. The first of 
these was Donkey Kong Country, which 
conquered vidkids last year with its clever 

, play and striking three-dimensional 






SONY PLAYSTATION 

BASICS: 32-bit chip, CD-ROM games 
DUE: September 1995, $299 

HOT TITLE: Mortal Kombat Il! 


graphics. DKC ended up outgrossing most 
Hollywood movies (total number of copies 
sold in the U.S. so far: 3.5 million). 

On the other hand, this year could end 
in what Tom Zito, president of Digital Pic- 
tures, calls “a PC Christmas,” in which par- 
ents opt for CD-ROMs that play not on the 
new game systems but on their home com- 
puters. Already 10% of U.S. households 
have PCs or Macs equipped with CD-ROMs, 
and that figure is expected to double this 
year. (By comparison, 30% of U.S. homes 
own video-game players.) 

But video-game players have another 
option: they can wait a few years before 
trading up. “Don’t forget, kids could easily 
go a year doing other activities,” says 
Dataquest’s Lavin. “They still have the 
right to go out and play basketball.” That 
scenario is a lot scarier to the industry than 
its bloodiest games. —Reported by 
David S. Jackson/Los Angeles 





SEGA SATURN 

BASICS: 32-bit chip, CD-ROM games 
DUE: Available now, $399 

HOT TITLE: Virtual Fighter 
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[WE PUT EVERYTHING WE HAD INTO OUR 4-DOOR YUKON. 
WE INVITE YOU TO DO THE SAME.] 


There is nothing so uniquely American as our need to take everything we own with us. In recognition of that, we 


introduce an entirely new class of GMC Truck. One that combines the supreme smoothness of a luxury sedan with - 
at last - 65% more room for your stuff than the leading sport utility* All engineered into a manageable new size almost 
equal distant between our acclaimed GMC Jimmy and legendary 9-passenger Suburban. In the new Yukon 4-door, 
ample rear seat inches separate children while holders, compartments, cubic feet and effortless V8 power neatly man- 
age all your stuff. As you ride in luxury, comforted equally by available leather-surfaced seating and the renowned 


strengths and capabilities of a GMC Truck. Call 1-800-GMC-TRUCK and read more ems Yi 
= YUKON 
TRUCK 
THE STRENGTH OF EXPERIENCE 


about our tribute to life, liberty and the pursuit of stuff: GMC Yukon 4-door. 















TELEVISION 


LONE CRUSADER: Woods plays Danny Davis, the McMartins’ camera-ready 











Chronicle of 
A Witch Hunt 


An HBO movie grippingly, if too zealously, 
retries a notorious sex-abuse case of the 80s 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


ASS PARANOIA FLOURISHED 
in this country long before it 
dressed up in camouflage 
and stockpiled _ assault 
weapons. During the 1980s, hysteria 
lived in comfortable homes with jungle 
gyms out back and family vans parked in 
front. In a number of highly publicized 
cases—in places such as Maplewood, 


New Jersey; Edenton, North Carolina; 
Chicago; and Los Angeles—hordes of 
parents accused nursery-school and day- 
care-center workers of sexually abusing 
children. Spurred by public outrage, 
prosecutors charged staff members with 
horrific crimes, often based solely on the 
claims of youngsters whose tales ranged 
from gropings in the classroom to ritual 
satanic killings and rides aboard space- 
ships. Though their reputations were ir- 


attorney who was converted from skeptic to savior 





revocably damaged, most of the defen- 
dants ultimately went free. 

Among them were Virginia McMar- 
tin, her daughter Peggy and two grown 
grandchildren, all of whom worked at 
McMartin’s preschool in a Los Angeles 
suburb, which became the subject of the 
longest and costliest trial in American 
history. The case ended in 1990 with no 
convictions on any of the 65 criminal 
counts. Now the family’s seven-year legal 
ordeal is the subject of Indictment: The 
McMartin Trial, a gripping—though ex- 
cessively pious—TV movie that will make 
its debut May 20 on HBO. Conceived and 
scripted by veteran screenwriter Abby 
Mann (Judgment at Nuremberg, The At- 
lanta Child Murders) and his wife Myra, 
the film feverishly aims to convince any 
doubters that the McMartins were the 
victims of a terrible injustice. 

The drama is based on the trial tran- 
scripts and various videotapes as well as 
extensive interviews, though with an ag- 
gressively prodefense point of view. The 
film begins with the initial allegations 
leveled against McMartin’s pasty-faced 
grandson Ray Buckey (Henry Thomas) 
by a mother later diagnosed as schizo- 
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phrenic. Judy Johnson, 
portrayed in the film by 
Roberta Bassin as a dazed 
freak, insists that Buckey 
sodomized her 2 1/2-year- 
old son. 

The charge prompts 
police to send advisory 
letters to McMartin par- 
ents. The Los Angeles dis- 
trict attorney's office then 
directs several hundred 
preschoolers to the Chil- 
dren’s Institute Interna- 
tional, an agency that 
cares for abused and ne- 
glected children, for ther- 
apeutic questioning. 

There social worker 
Kee MacFarlane (Lolita 
Davidovich) gets the kids 
to claim that they were re- 
peatedly raped, sodomized 
and forced to witness the 
slaughter of rabbits and 
other animals. Like Lael 
Rubin (Mercedes Ruehl), 
the lead prosecutor in the 
McMartin case, MacFar- 
lane is portrayed as a dan- 
gerously misguided zealot. 
During her videotaped in- 
terviews (portions of which 
are excerpted verbatim 
from the transcripts), chil- 
dren initially deny abuse 
until MacFarlane goads 
them with such remarks as 
“Are you gonna be stupid, 
or are you gonna be smart 
and help us out here?” 

The biggest villains in the movie, 


ERIC HEINILA 


UPYBETTMANN 


however, are the media, especially local | 


TV newscaster Wayne Satz, who early 
on reported the ghastliest accusations 
against the McMartins with sensational- 
istic relish. From talk-show hosts to 
newspaper reporters, the media avidly 
portrayed the McMartins as torturers. 
Even Ray Buckey’s lawyer Danny Da- 
vis—played intriguingly by James Woods 
as part camera-ready opportunist, part 
righteous upholder of justice—presumed 
the McMartins guilty at first. 

So too did Myra Mann and her hus- 
band. “I reacted like everybody else,” 
she says. “I thought, ‘God, what people.’ 
They looked rather sleazy. Later on I re- 
alized it was because they hadn't slept. 
They were in terror.” The Manns have 
been obsessed with the case since 1986, 
taking it as a personal crusade. In fact, 
they became participants in it. After 
Glenn Stevens, one of the prosecutors 
(played in the film by Joe Urla), quit the 
case because he felt the McMartins were 
being unfairly targeted, Myra Mann be- 





gan to tape what would turn out to be 30 
hours of interviews with him. She even- 
tually turned over the tapes to the court 
and was called in to testify about them in 
a pretrial hearing. She wound up spend- 
ing every day of the two trials (which 
spanned three years) in court as an im- 
passioned observer. While they were on 
the set of the movie last December, the 
Manns’ Los Angeles house mysteriously 
burned down in what police confirm 
was arson: the Manns believe it was re- 
lated to the case. 

Indictment has already raised an 
outcry among children’s advocacy 
groups. In a press release, the American 
Professional Society on the Abuse of 
Children argues that the film lacks bal- 


| ance and is “dangerous in its potential 


for fueling unjustified skepticism about 
the judicial system and about child wit- 
nesses.” Although APSAC executive direc- 
tor Theresa Reid has not seen the film, 
she has read the script and cites as her 
main concern “the implication that fan- 
tastic elements in a child’s account of 
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abuse are evidence that 
the account is false.” Pros- 
ecutor Rubin declined an 
invitation from TIME to 
see a screening of the 
movie and comment on it. 

Indictment is just the 
latest TV project to offer a 
revisionist view of the ’80s 
child-abuse frenzy. Rob- 
ert F. Kelly Jr., former co- 
owner of the Little Rascals 
Day Care Center in Eden- 
ton, North Carolina, and 
Dawn Wilson, the center's 
cook, were granted new 
trials this month in a sex- 
abuse case that had landed 
them lifelong prison sen- 
tences. In arguing for the 
new trial, Kelly’s attorney 
submitted a 1993 Front- 
line documentary (one of 
two PBs series aired on the 
case), which skeptically 
examined the children’s 
fantastic claims of abuse 
and uncovered potential 
juror misconduct. 

Prosecutors in North 
Carolina continue to ar- 
gue that the guilty ver- 
dicts were justified and 
contend that the Front- 
line reports were biased. 
“Generally, movies and 
docudramas about high- 
profile cases tend to be 
prodefense because the 
defense is where the pro- 
ducers are able to gather 
most of their information,” notes North 
Carolina attorney general Mike Easley, 
who will ask the state supreme court to 
affirm the Little Rascals convictions. 
“Defense attorneys are much more facile 
in winning the public-relations aspects 
of these visible cases.” 

Possibly true. Some filmmakers on a 
mission, moreover, can be guilty of bom- 
bastic overkill. Indictment begins with 
an ominous message—“This story hap- 
pened in America in our times”—and 
has the sanctimonious tone of people 
who think they are discovering a horrid 
injustice for the first time. Indeed, In- 
dictment makes its point far less subtly 
and effectively than such nonfiction 
works as The Thin Blue Line or the 
Frontline documentaries, which exam- 
ined court cases that had been less thor- 
oughly hashed over than the McMartin 
case, Still, for all its journalistic preten- 
sions, Indictment is powerful and affect- 
ing television. —Reported by 
Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh, William Tynan/New York 
and Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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Your money. . .how do you feel about 
investing it? In this market, 

of course you’re chicken. 

The smart thing to do is to 
start small. Fifty dollars a 
month with a Janus no-load 
mutual fund. 

Fifty dollars. 

How does that feel? 
Start. To think big. 
Janus Funds. 
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information, including expenses. 
Please read it carefully before 





you invest or send money. A plan of regular 






investing does not assure a profit or protect 






against depreciation in a declining market. Past 






performance does not guarantee future results. 






Funds distributed by Janus Distributors, Inc. 
Member NASD. 
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How TO KEEP 
YOUR KIDS 
FREE OF DRUGS. 


Rule 
mH, 


Start 
Early. 


Just as surely as you 
need to teach your 
kids not to play in the 
road, you need to 
teach them about the 
dangers of drugs. 
They'll very likely be 
exposed to drugs from 
kindergarten on. So 
say it early. Say it 
often. And match the 
message to your child’s 
age. To learn more 
about how to talk 
with your kids about 
drugs, call for a free 


parent’s handbook. 


1-800-624-0100 


-ARTNERSHIP FOR A 
DRUG-FREE AMERICA 
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Leaving Little to Chants 


The Benedictine monks who scored a hit with their religious 
music are back with a new album—and a spat over money 


By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


IFE FOR THE SINGING MONKS OF 
Santo Domingo de Silos has nev- 
er been the same since they be- 
came recording stars. Last spring 
Chant, their Latin-language recording 
of medieval Gregorian sung prayer, 
achieved the nearest thing to a record- 
industry miracle: it ascended to No. 3 on 


the pop music charts, lodging next to hits | 


by Snoop Doggy Dogg and Nine Inch 
Nails. Soon the ancient walls of their re- 
mote monastery in northern 
Spain were besieged by tourists 
and paparazzi. Even more 
troubling, the monks came to 
feel that their record company 
had given them a raw deal. 

Though Chant sold 6 mil- 
lion copies worldwide and 
grossed more than $50 mil- 
lion for EMI Records (whose 
stars range from Sinéad 
O'Connor to Digable Plan- 
ets), Laurentino de Buruaga, 
the group’s choirmaster, com- 
plains that the monks have 
earned a paltry $40,000 from 
it—hardly enough to patch 
the leaking roof over their 
medieval cloister. In re- 
sponse, the monks have fol- 
lowed the example of secular 
recording stars from time im- 
memorial: they've switched 
labels. Their new CD, The 
Soul of Chant, was released 
last month by Milan Records, 
a smaller classical label. 

According to Buruaga, 
Chant was a disenchanting 
experience for the monks 
even before it soared on the charts. First, 
EMI blundered by putting a painting of 
brown-robed Franciscan friars on the 
CD's cover instead of black-robed Bene- 
dictine monks—the ecclesiastical equiva- 
lent of putting a Yale man on the cover of 
the Harvard yearbook. Then, as Chant’s 
sales took off, an overeager EMI execu- 
tive flew to Silos to talk to the monks 
about a follow-up album. Suspicious of 
the machinery of stardom—and the pri- 
vate helicopter whirring overhead—the 
monks greeted the exec through a peep- 
hole in the monastery’s front door and 
told him to hit the road. “That made 
them very cross,” recalls Buruaga 
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But what really ruffled the monks’ 
cowls was EMI's insistence on holding 
them to a contract the Benedictines had 
signed 30 years ago with Hispavox 
Records, which EMI later bought out. 
That agreement entitled them to only a 
flat $1,500 per record, though a small roy- 
alty was added later. “The monks say they 
were paid legally,” says musicologist Ale 
jandro Masso, who produced their new 
album, “but they also say they could have 
been paid more elegantly.” “Ridiculous,” 
responds EMI executive Steve Murphy. 









NEW LABEL: Buruaga says 
the monks don't want a war 
but won't be “stepped over” 


He asserts that the monks have received 
“substantial” royalties in excess of 
$40,000, adding that Buruaga is not privy 
to details of the contract. “That,” Masso 
retorts, “is like telling a cardinal he does- 
n't know the business of the church.” 
Murphy accuses Milan Records of fo 
menting the dispute for “publicity pur- 
poses” and says EMI will release another 
album of the monks’ music soon. 

The Soul of Chant, in any event, has 
risen to No. 10 on the classical charts—not 
a blockbuster like Chant, but enough to 
make Milan chairman Emmanuel Cham- 
boredon rejoice. Signing the robed hit- 
makers, he says, was a “giftofGod.” 
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Love Among the Ruins 


Returning to his magical backwater of Macondo, Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez continues to expand the map of fiction 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


GABRIEL GARCIA MAR- 
quez is known as South 
America’s William 
Faulkner with good rea- 
son. Both added new 
territory to the map of 
fiction. Faulkner’s Yok- 
napatawpha is an imag- 
inary county that con- 
tains nearly all one 
needs to know about the old South, the 
Lost Cause and the rise of the scalawag 
class. Garcia’s Macondo is a conjured re- 
gion of Colombia's Caribbean coast that 
holds the essence of Latin America’s ru- 
inous history. The power of these micro- 
cosmic worlds brought Nobel Prizes to 
both men and ensured their subsequent 
work the utmost attention. 

Faulkner endured but did not pre- 
vail after Stockholm. Booze and bore- 
dom can be cited for his declining pow- 
ers. Garcia, on the other hand, has gone 
on to get the most out of his literary 
property. His epic One Hundred Years 





DEVELOPER: The author has extracted much from 
his literary property, One Hundred Years of Solitude 


of Solitude took more than 20 years to 
fully develop. Since then, he has spent 
his energies Macondoizing—turning his 
broad conception into small, enchanting 
units. Nearly all the characters of his 
shorter subsequent books could have 
been folded into the pages of Solitude. 

The newest Maconderos can be 
found in Of Love and Other Demons 
(Knopf; 147 pages; $21). Their literary 
roots are unmistakable. The Marquis de 
Casalduero is “a funereal, effeminate 
man, as pale as a lily because the bats 
drained his blood while he slept.” His 
powerhouse wife Bernarda imports and 
resells flour and sleeps with the help. 
Their daughter Maria has rejected her 
European origins for the Yoruban lan- 
guage and ornaments of her African ser- 
vants. Added to this New World mix are 
Abrenuncio, a Portuguese-Jewish physi- 
cian suspected of necromancy, and Fa- 
ther Cayetano Delaura, a young priest 
with a thirst for banned books and extra- 
clerical activities. 

The novel is continuing proof that 
Garcia is the master of putting a lot of 
story into a small space. Span- 
A ish austerity, religious author- 
> ity, classical humanism and 
5; African animism compete in a 
> tight setting of cultural decay 
* and utter remoteness. “The 
= city lay submerged in its cen- 
turies-long torpor” pretty 
much sums up the situation. 
When Maria Father 
Cayetano what is on the other 
side of the ocean, he answers 
wistfully, “The world.” 

Not that their own mias- 
mic backwater is uneventful. 
After Maria is bitten by a dog 
and begins to act strange, the 
local bishop suspects demon- 
ic possession. Cayetano is 
sent as an exorcist, but after 
one look at the girl’s blue 
eyes and cascading copper 
hair, all that gets exorcised is 
his own inhibition. A Latin 
American Abelard and 
Héloise? Not quite. Garcia 
tells a story of forbidden love, 
but he demonstrates once 
again the vigor of his own 
passion: the daring and irre- 
sistible coupling of history 
and imagination. wi 


asks 
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SOLILOQUY: For Price, incapacitated by 
cancer, writing is an act of heroism 


Staring Down 
Loneliness 


Reynolds Price rounds off a 
powerful saga of isolation 
By JOHN SKOW 


ITH THE 
(Scribner; 353 pages; $24), a 
powerful, brooding novel of 
a father who eases his son’s 
death from Arps, Reynolds Price closes a 
remarkable trilogy that began in 1975 
with The Surface of Earth and continued 
six years later with The Source of Light. 
As is usually said about concluding vol- 
umes of trilogies, the new novel can 
stand alone, which in this case means not 
only that it makes good dramatic sense by 
itself, but also that it is not necessary to 
know its writing was an act of heroism. 
For the past few years, as he recounted in 
A Whole New Life, Price has been almost 
totally incapacitated by spinal cancer. 
What little can be detected of this in the 
novel is transmuted, without self-pity, as 
a minor theme, the son’s helplessness 
and fretful dreaming in his last weeks. 
The guess here is that readers will not 
let The Promise of Rest stand alone. It is 
a turbulent, cross-grained story that pulls 
at the imagination, and that pull leads 
back to the earlier novels. And to an odd 
perception: though this is a multigenera- 
tional chronicle that follows the main and 
minor figures of two Southern clans from 
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The worlds first and only 
toothbrush that fights plaque... 


ULTRASONICALLY! 


Now remove plaque and fight gin 
givitis and gum disease the same way 
your dentist does — ultrasonically! 
Through an ex Ranicieinn 
The Magellan Group is pleased to Dental 
bring you UltraSonex® the first and Association @ 
only toothbrush that us 


nology previously av y to your dentist. 


REDUCTION OF PLAQUE BLEEDING AND GINGIVITIS Clinical studies show that using 
WITH THE ULTRA » UltraSonex can reduce bacterial 

97% plaque by 97%, bleeding gums 
by 60% and gingivitis by 28% - 
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1904 to the present, the entire saga is real- 
ly about only one person, the author. The 
trilogy is, not far under its surface of 
entrances and exits, a single long solilo- 
quy—Price’s own dark, spiraling medita 
tion, mostly baffled and gloomy, often ag- 
onized, on human isolation. 

He returns to this wound in chapter 
after beautifully written 
chapter, across the dec- REYNOLDS 
ades. Men in his plots are PRICE 
isolated from women; 
wives die in childbirth or 
simply pack up and move 
out; lovers pine or sulk off- 
stage. Blacks and whites 
are of course isolated from 
one another, even when 
bound by love and blood kinship. Sons and 
fathers cherish obscure bitterness, then 
meet after years of silence and fail to rec- 
oncile. Acts of love are intense but always 
precarious and often deadly. 

Roiling currents of homosexuality 
dominate this third volume. The theme 
was present but not explicit in the first 
novel and explicit but not much devel- 
oped in the second. It may be that for 
Price the necessary sterility of gay sex re- 
inforces his pervasive sense of failed con- 
nection between people. Hutchins May- 
field, a poet and literature professor, and 
the father who tends his estranged, arps- 
afflicted son, is presented as bisexual, 
though he is married and his active gay 
experiences were in his youth. His bisex- 
uality has multigenerational echoes. 
Mayfield’s scapegrace father, whose 
sickness and death are the pivot of the 
second novel, fooled around with dozens 
of women and a few men. Even May- 
field’s gay son fathered a child before he 
understood his sexuality. 

Mayfield’s best friend, a somewhat 
overromanticized womanizer named 
Strawson, confesses that if Mayfield had 
but said the word 40 years before, “I'd 
have spent my whole life bearing your 
weight.” Mayfield doubts that living to 
gether could have worked, with “the 
rest of our lives to kill while the world 
snickered at us at the grocery store: two 
old sissies, harmless as house dust.” 
Nothing is resolved between the two ex- 
cept yearning. 

To observe this steady, fearless 
staredown of loneliness for three novels 
is exhausting, though by no means tire- 
some. What relieves the strain is unfail- 
ing grace of language, as when Mayfield 
and Strawson drive the New Jersey 
Turnpike “through an outrage of traffic 
like the silent forced evacuation of 
Hell.” Grace and seriousness are 
enough. Price’s dour trilogy is rich, not 
bleak, a satisfying accomplishment by a 
fine artist. cs 








James Woods Mercedes Ruehl 


The charges were so shocking, 
the truth didn't matter. 
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Food for 


Francisco de Goya, Still Life with Dead Turkey 


Thought 


In 17th and 18th century Spanish still lifes, everyday objects 
are set against a perspective of fleeting time and death 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


<< ELL ME WHAT YOU EAT,” 


said the French gastronome 

Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, 

“and I will tell you who you 
are.” This is strikingly true of the way 
still life—the depiction of inanimate 
things, mainly food, drink and the ves 
sels used to serve them—developed in 
Spain from the 16th century on. You 
might almost say that independent still 
life, painting that had no other purpose 
than to confront us with objects for their 
own sake, was a Hispanic reinvention. It 
was known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans but then lost, and it did not 
come back in force until the end of the 
16th century in northern Italy, Holland 
and Spain, all of which were under the 
sway of the Spanish Bourbon dynasty 


Still life is to eating what the nude is 
to sex, not a simple image but a compli- 
cated knot of cultural ideas about mate- 
rialism and transcendence, illusion and 
reality, pleasure and denial, life and 
death. Not until recently, however, has 
it been given deep museum treatment, 
and the exhibition that has done so is on 
view through May 21 at London’s Na- 
tional Gallery. Spanish Still Life from 
Velazquez to Goya, curated by the art 
historians William Jordan and Peter 
Cherry, puts together some 70 paintings, 
some well known and others entirely 
fresh. It is a brilliant show. 

It begins with one extraordinary 
icon—an odd word for a painting of a cab- 
bage, a quince, a cut melon and a cucum- 
ber, but no other will quite do. It is by 
Juan Sanchez Cotan (1560-1627), a 
painter from Toledo who is known by 
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only a few works, all of which are re 
markable for their careful, precise, yet 
unpedantic construction. This is one of 
the finest. No still life was ever so still 
The black space behind the framing win 
dow looks infinitely deep; two of the 
objects (the slice of melon and the yellow 
tip of the cucumber) stick out a little into 
our space. Everything is painted with 
self-abnegating care, warts and all, be 
coming a tiny sample of the world as a 
marvel: not through weirdness or pre 
ciousness (as in the curio cabinets of the 
great) but through its ordinary, even 
blemished, but always singular character 
Cotan’s work oscillates between dé 
sire and denial. Its fruit and fish and veg 
etables are more sacramental than gas 
tronomic, emblems of the variety of 
God's creation (one of Cotan’s still lifes 
contains a chayote from Mexico, an exot- 
ic rarity in 16th century Spain). Your eye 
can’t wallow in such spareness, as it can 
in the abundance of Flemish still life. It 
sees the vegetable as Idea, a reading pro- 
moted by the fact that Cotan deliberate 
ly arranged the objects on strings and 
shelf to form a hyperbolic curve. The 
melon opens its delicious interior to you 
but its geometric frame cancels the idea 
of eating it. It’s food for thought 
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This peculiar character was shared | 
by other still-life artists in Spain, who | 
turned their tables into arrays of sym- 
metrical dishes and vases that have the 
liturgical solemnity of altars. Such ab- 
straction persists even in the more mate- 
rialistic work of Juan van der Hamen y 
Leon (1596-1631), whose “aristocratic” 
still lifes are arranged on different levels 
like an architectural stage, glittering 
with invitation. Each detail—the sheen 
of silver, the frosting of sugar and spice 
(real luxuries then) on a macaroon or a 
doughnut, the translucency of candied 
fruit—speaks of privilege. 

Seventeenth century Spain was no- 
torious for the parsimony of its common 
diet: bread, beans, onions, a scrap of 
lamb or fish sometimes, and garlic, gar- 
lic, garlic. It was to French or Italian 
cooking what the crabby-looking servant 
girl grinding aioli in Diego Velazquez’s 
Kitchen Scene with Christ in the House of 
Martha and Mary was to the sumptuous 
nudes of Titian or Veronese. A modern 
palate would recoil at the eggs slowly 
frying, or rather poaching, in oil on top of 
a clay stove in Velazquez’s An Old 
Woman Cooking Eggs. But what an 
amazing act of skill the picture itself is, 
done in 1618 by a 19-year-old boy who 
wanted to display his total control over 
surface texture, form and light, from the 
transparency of the oil in which the eggs 
swim to the knife’s curved shadow on a 
bowl to the marvelous fugue of circles | 
and ellipses, melon and cooking vessels, 
that fills the lower third of the canvas. 

The binding metaphor of 17th centu- 
ry still life was the vanitas, a term deriv- 
ing from the text in Ecclesiastes, “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” Such images 
were meant to show the fleeting nature 











Juan Sanchez Cotan 
Still Life with Quince, Cabbage, Melon 
and Cucumber 

of the world’s goods, honors and sensual 
pleasures, setting them against the terri- 
ble perspective of death, time and judg- 
ment. They exemplified the desengano 
del mundo, “disillusionment of the 
world,” that was one of the chief tropes 
of Spanish Baroque art and literature. 
They could be small and simple—three 
moldy skulls and a pocket watch—or ful- 
some in their cascade of lessons. 

The near epic example of the latter is 
The Dream of the Knight, by the Madrid 
painter Antonio de Pereda (1611-78). The 
young Don sleeps, and an angel appears 
in his dream with a scroll bearing a dia- 
gram of death’s arrow with the motto, “It 
pierces eternally, flies quickly and kills.” 
Before the two figures is a tumbled mass 
of emblems of the world: armor and a 
wheel-lock gun (military glory), a bish- 
op’s miter and a papal tiara (religious au- 
thority), a laurel wreath (cultural fame), 
money, jewels, playing cards, sheet mu- 
sic—and a mirror that reflects only a skull. 

Probably the best thing that can be 


said for the show's copious gallery of 


Madrid flowerpieces by Juan de Arellano 
and others from the late 17th century is 





Antonio de Pereda, The Dream of the Knight 
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that they are skilled exercises in a trivial 
genre; they descend from earlier Dutch 
conventions—those towering masses of 
tulips and roses, full of squishy virtuosity; 
but they lack the architectural grandeur 
of earlier Spanish works and promptly in- 
duce surfeit. After them, the Spanish still- 
life tradition nose-dived into academism 
and decor through the 18th century, with 
the single exception of the Madrid 
painter Luis Meléndez (1716-80), whose 
boxes, wrinkled 
cheeses, copper cookware and glittering 
dorados or sea bream were disparaged 
as minor art by academic pooh-bahs and 
never won him the success he deserved. 
But other than France’s Jean-Baptiste- 
Siméon Chardin, there was no finer still- 
life painter in 18th century Europe. 

The climax of the show comes at the 
right place, its end, with four still lifes by 
Francisco de Goya. Because Goya was 
supremely a painter of the human clay in 
all its aspects, we don’t associate him 
with still life. But his powers of empathy 
were so vast that he could endow almost 
anything with a shiver of mortality and 
the cold touch of otherness; and so it is 
with these paintings. 

A dead turkey seems in mourning for 
itself, painted mostly in black, its pink 
head—the sole patch of bright color— 
propped up against a dark brown basket 
that is painted with utter virtuosity 
stroke for every crescent of wicker. 
such passages (others are the lacy scrib- 
bles of wet black paint that define the soft 
body feathers) is to realize why Goya’s 
ability to summon up a single form with a 
single gesture, fusing the brush mark to 
the form depicted, was such an inspira- 
tion to Edouard Manet half a century lat- 
er. The stiffness of death is recorded in the 
bird’s splayed legs, thrust out as if in a last 
convulsion, and in its upcurving wing, 
like a final memory of flight. 

Goya’s picture of a butchered sheep 
is, if possible, more tragic still. The ani- 
mal’s flayed head seems to be witnessing 
its own death, in the form of two hunks 
of rib cage propped against one another, 
and the way Goya has rendered the 
structure of dark red meat and the spec- 
tral, yet dense and greasy white fat is 
both factual and haunting. 
mounds of form, bluntly placed against a 
background of no-space black, come out 
of the same sensibility that recorded the 
nameless piles of human bodies in The 
Disasters of War. This is the realization of 
the inevitability of death that the older 
vanitas paintings set out as metaphor, 
but here it is concrete and direct, in- 
scribed in every molecule of sad flesh. 
One realizes that Goya could see and feel 
more death in some mutton than Rubens 
could put in a whole Crucifixion. we 
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Star Lite, Star Bright 


Hitmaker and homemaker, airy comic and adept dramatic 
actress, Meg Ryan celebrates the 90s woman in classic style 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


EOPLE GO TO THE MOVIES TO 
fall in love, and not just with their 
dates. Wholesome sex appeal has 
kept Hollywood purring for 80 
years. But today’s prime actresses— 
Meryl Streep, Jodie Foster, Susan Saran- 
don, Jessica Lange, even Winona Ryder- 
are a formidable bunch, serioso artists 
who don’t fit into a fellow’s dream of easy 
chatter and backseat romance; they are 
more likely to hand you a petition. As for 
Sharon Stone, she’s gorgeous, but thanks 
all the same, we would just as soon 
survive the good-night kiss. 

Then there’s Meg Ryan 
with a radiance that neither for- 
bids nor threatens. At 33, Ryan is 
the modern mediator between 
the goddesses onscreen and the 
mortals in the theater seats. She’s 
the star you could take home to 
Mom. With her tousled but well 
scrubbed blondness, she looks as 
if she would be at ease in a law of- 
fice or a PTA car pool. Her subur- 
ban incandescence is warm, not 
scalding. Ryan is the low-calorie, 
90s incarnation of celebrity 
Star Lite. 

As the female lead in two 
huge hits, When Harry Met Sal- 
ly and Sleepless in Seattle, and 
in the new box-office favorite 
French Kiss, she is also the cur- 
rent soul of romantic comedy. 
And what you see on screen is 
what you get on the set. “She’s 
adorable, huggable, smart, fun- 


ny and strong,” says French 
Kiss director Lawrence Kas- 
dan, listing the five Comic 


Heroine virtues as if they had 
been minted for Ryan. “Men 
want to be married to her, and 
women want to be her friends.” 
Says Nora Ephron, who wrote 
When Harry Met Sally and di- 
Sleepless in Seattle 
“Women somehow don’t mind 
if their boyfriends like Meg, be- 
cause they like her too.” 

They like her—and this is 
one mark of a movie star—even 
in her worst, or least, films. For 
MEG ON MARRIAGE: “Not 
predicting—that's what I love” 


rected 





example, French Kiss (co-produced by 
Ryan), which achieves a level of agree- 
able inanity only after a grating first hour 
or so. As a jilted fiancé who hooks up 
with a Gallic jewel thief (Kevin Kline), 
Ryan cedes all the charm to Kline while 
remaining the center of attraction. Even 
in this wan caper, though, she is bold in 
her playing of an insecure woman who is 
so intense she seems dense. Her clear 
blue eyes widen in a perpetual double 
take at a world that loves to play practi- 
cal jokes on her. Before surrendering to 
romance in the final reel, she cranks up a 
frantic sort of charisma—frazzle-dazzle. 





To discuss comic actresses is to in- 
voke some sacred names from Holly- 
wood's golden age. Ryan, who as a kid in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, loved to watch the 
classic comedies, has acute ad-lib analy- 
ses of the pantheon residents. On Carole 
Lombard: “Elegant, but a little blue col- 
lar. She’s not afraid to be funny at her 
own expense.” Rosalind Russell: “A real 
quick draw, the fastest of them all, and 
extremely comfortable with winning.” 
Audrey Hepburn: “In a class by herself. 
She was mysterious, but totally vulnera- 
ble and accessible. There was a light in 
her eye. And she loved being a woman.” 

So what about Ryan on Meg Ryan? “I 
don’t knooow,” she says, chuckling. “It’s 
not for me to create a persona. I create 
nothing. It’s created for me. An idea of 
me gets out there with or without me.” 

The idea of Ryan as the comedian 
who copyrighted Cute is too limiting; she 
has dark tones in her palette as well. 
She’s done terrific work as down-and- 
outers in Flesh and Bone and 
When a Man Loves a Woman 
and as the body-snatched bride 
; in Prelude to a Kiss. The lovely 
: wrapping is still there—but be- 
" neath it, the hint of fervid des 

peration, of a deep wound she 
both hides and nurses. 

Her marriage to actor Den- 
nis Quaid (The Right Stuff, The 
Big Easy, Wyatt Earp) is an op- 
posites-attract story. “Dennis is 
from Texas,” she says. “He’s ex- 
pansive. He likes space. I’m 
from a state with little hills, val- 
leys and towns. It’s condensed 
and defined. I like to call things 
something, put words to it, 
make it understandable.” 

There are darker shades 
too: Ryan refused to marry 
Quaid, with whom she had 
been involved for years, until 
he gave up cocaine. He did, she 
did, and they now have a son 
Jack, 3. So how are the cowboy 
and the lady making a go of 
it? “By just facing it. Love is not 
a decision your brain makes. 
It’s a feeling you know some- 
where else, and your brain 
catches up. But love challenges 
you in areas you need to be 
challenged in. It rests some- 
where in not knowing what's 
going to happen. Not predict- 
ing. That’s what I love.” 

Wife, mom, movie star, in a 
grownup comedy-drama with 
lots of twists and smiles. Why, it’s 
the sort of movie role you might 
give to... Meg Ryan. —Reported 
by Jacqueline Savaiano/Los Angeles 
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Apart Again, Naturally 


Their marriage has been on and off like a light switch, but 
now MELANIE GRIFFITH and DON JOHNSON say they have def- 
initely made up their mind: it’s off. A spokesman for the cou- 
ple (seen here in happier days last year) confirmed that the 
split was final. Conveniently, Griffith has never withdrawn the 
divorce papers she filed in March 1994, before the twosome 
attempted a last reconciliation. Also conveniently, Griffith 
has reportedly struck up a new relationship—with Antonio 
Banderas, her (married) co-star in the recently wrapped ro- 
mantic comedy Two Much. 
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The Empire 
Strikes Back 

The famous won a round 
against Britain s notoriously 
nosy tabloid newspapers 
last week. It started when 
EARL SPENCER, Princess Di- 


ana’s brother, told a friend 


he was leaving his wife and 
taking | iildren to Amer 

ica. The was credible 
Spencer s ife VICTORIA 
LOCKWOOD undergoing 
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Awkward Turner Events 


Hell, as it turns out, hath a lot more fury than a woman 
scorned—at least if the woman is KATHLEEN TURNER. The 
bassoon-voiced actress, starring on Broadway in Indiscre- 
tions (a revival of Jean Cocteau’s Les Parents Terribles), was 
the only member of the show’s five-person cast not to get a 
Tony nomination. The snub was compounded in awkward- 





ness because Turner had 
been chosen to read the 
nominations to the press 
and because her fellow 
reader, Jeremy Irons, 
then drawled cattily, “I al- 
ways think it’s better to be 
nominated than to win.” 
Other than that, how do 
you like the play, Ms. 
Turner? “I was taken off 
guard,” she says of l'em- 
barras terrible. “But I'm 
absolutely thrilled for the 
play. It proves to me the 
excellence of the project.” 


Perhaps hoping 
to move her im 
age Audrey Hep- 
burn-ward, Julia 
Roberts flew to 
Haiti last week to 





act as UNICEF’s goodwill am- 
bassador to the newly demo 
but still impoverished 
* country. The actress visited 


< 
, cratic 


; orphanages, vaccination pro- 
grams and schools. But while 

< delighting the people of 

2 Haiti, she disappointed the 
folks at Disney by taking a 

¢ pass on its script for the Pret 

» ty Woman sequel 
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He didn’t seem to enjoy him 
self much last time, but Mark 
Fuhrman wants another day in 
court. The Los Angeles police 
detective has filed a $50 mil- 
lion libel suit against the New 
Yorker and writer Jeffrey 
Toobin for a July 1994 article 
he says exposed 
him to “hatred, 
contempt and 
ridicule.” The ar- 
ticle explored his 
psychological 
records and quoted O.]. 
Simpson's lawyers calling him 
a “rogue cop.” 





c treatment for eating disor- 
= ders, and their marriage has 


been strained. But it 
Spencer made the 
thing up to see 


was 


whole 


; whether his friend was leak- 
» ing stories to the News of 


the World. Sure enough, the 
next day’s front page carried 
the story, and Spencer came 
forward to reveal the hoax. 
Editor Piers Morgan said 
the paper’s 13 million read- 
ers would be “baffled” and 
“insulted” by his actions. 
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Bruce Handy 


A Conspiracy of Dunces 


N THE LATE 1970S, DAVID BYRNE WROTE A FAUX BE-HAPPY 
song titled Don’t Worry ‘Bout the Government. Today few 
would appreciate the irony, since worrying about the gov- 
ernment has become a kind of grim national obsession— 
it’s what Americans seem to do best, or at least loudest. At its 
extreme, this anxiety is expressed in the now famous conspira- 
cy theories held dear by some right-wing militia members— 
namely, that the U.S. government has a secret plan calling for 
United Nations troops to take over America. Coded markers 
are being placed on the backs of road signs so that the Blue 
Helmets will know which way to turn to get to the concentra- 
tion camps in which they will be holding normal Americans, 
whose buttocks will be implanted with mind-controlling com- 
puter chips, turning us all into zombie-slaves of the new world 
order. For what reason—sheer, 
thrilling gall?—remains to be seen. 

Now there are a lot of reasons 
why this scenario is patently ridicu- 
lous, not least among them the fact 
that no one in his right mind would 
turn to the U.N. to pacify a vast and 
unruly nation like the U.S., not when 
Bosnian Serbs defy U.N. troops as if 
they were to be taken no more seri- 
ously than a force of substitute 
teachers. However, an even larger 
problem with this conspiracy theory 
is that the Federal Government 
doesn’t work nearly well enough to 
execute it, not on the scale and with ; 
the level of secrecy and precision the militias envision. After all, 
government is run by the same people who once paid $640 for 
toilet-seat covers, who went ahead with the initial raid on the 
Branch Davidians even though they knew David Koresh had 
been forewarned, who couldn’t figure out that Aldrich Ames 
was selling secrets to the Soviet Union even when the $70,000- 
a-year CIA officer moved into a half-million-dollar mansion and 
began driving to work in a spiffy new Jaguar. While govern- 
ment might seem faceless and all-powerful to outsiders, insid- 
ers know it’s an organization made up of human beings, with all 
the incompetency that implies. Think of your own workplace— 
and then multiply the ineptitude by millions. 

Unfortunately, many conspiracy theorists don’t have work- 
places with which to appreciate this analogy. And anyway, giv- 
ing far too much credit to one’s enemies is a hallmark of the 
paranoid mind-set. This would explain the theory, in vogue 
among certain Bill Clinton haters, that a cabal of White House 
aides murdered Vincent Foster, the President’s deputy coun- 
sel, and not only managed to make the killing look like a sui- 
cide but also persuaded numerous FBI agents and members of 
the U.S. Park Police to join in on the cover-up—all in all, a nifty 












feat for a White House that has yet to demonstrate it knows 
how to vet a nominee or hew to a position. 

The O.J. Simpson trial deals in the same kind of cognitive 
dissonance. Defense lawyers are suggesting that the L.a.p.p. has 
executed an ingenious frame-up of Simpson even as they lay 
bare the workaday ineptitude of the same alleged conspirators. 
These views would seem self-evidently irreconcilable, and yet 
the public is said to be so willing to believe in a police conspira- 
cy that virtually every legal expert expects Simpson to walk. 

We've all waited in lines at the department of motor vehi- 
cles; why are some of us so eager to ignore experience and 
ascribe to government a kind of Herculean can-do-ness? 
Here’s one theory: if you’re squeaking by on the minimum 
wage, it’s probably more satisfying to focus your resentments 
2 on a coven of FBI Trilateralists than 
£ it is to curse abstractions like eco- 
¢ nomic restructuring or low Filipino 
© § wages (no one’s much interested in 
8 divining corporate conspiracies). 
This need to find satisfying vil- 
2 lains also explains the endurance of 
" Kennedy-assassination theories. To 
concede that Lee Oswald could by 
himself murder a President is to 
realize that history is significantly 
random; perversely, it’s more reas- 
suring to believe that a confedera- 
tion of FBI and CIA agents, mafiosi, 
Cubans and Kennedy’s autopsy doc- 
tors hatched a plot remarkable both 
for its reach and for the fact that in more than three decades 
not a single participant has sung. Who were these adroit con- 
spirators? The same men who two years earlier launched the 
quixotic, inept Bay of Pigs operation, and some of whom, it has 
been alleged, went on to bollix up the Watergate break-in. 

That’s the face of a real government conspiracy: the Water- 
gate burglars getting caught because James McCord bone- 
headedly taped open locks at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee offices. E. Howard Hunt and Charles Colson, Iran- 
contra’s Oliver North and Fawn Hall—these are not exactly 
criminal masterminds. 

This isn’t to say we shouldn't worry about the government. 
Our leaders conspire to do bad things behind our backs: they 
bug us, they experiment on us, they subsidize foreigners who 
sell us drugs—the list goes on. Fortunately, these clumsy trans- 
gressions—unlike the Mission: Impossible fantasies of militia 
members and Oliver Stone—are eminently verifiable, our 
knowledge of them not dependent on tweezing out coinci- 
dences from selective readings of the evidence. We should also 
remember that government tends to commit its worst crimes 
in public. The process is called politics, and it’s no big secret. m 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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It’s EVERY bit a Gamry. 


Only a little 
more INTIMATE. 


It’s TUNING OUT the world. And TUNING IN 
each other. Because there are TIMES in life when 


anything over TWO is a crowd 






| around e Tgononue 5 le na Ca ? c oupe 

| an air of style and intimacy The 1995 Tovota Camrv COUPE. 

| Newly restyled. With the REFINED performance of an 

| . , . . 

| available V6, and the tradition 

of CRAFTSMANSHIP you 

| expect from Camry. Only ina 
slightly more INTIMATE package 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a BROCHURE and 

| 

location of your nearest DEALER 


G@® TOYOTA CAMRY COUPE 


I Love What You Do For Me 





